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THE MACONOCHIE 
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READY FOR SERVICE 


DINNER 


which meets the requirements of all classes by virtue of its 
excellence, cheapness and usefulness. Being already cooked, 
it can be served cold at once, or by placing the tin in boiling 
water for 20 minutes you have a hot delicious meal. 

The Contents are Fresh Beef without bone ; Potatoes, 
; Haricot Beans, Onions, Carrots, and Rich Gravy. 
When served:hot, add } pint hot water to the gravy. There is 
sufficient in the tin (with a few extra potatoes) for a small family. 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


MISS JESSICA YEO TASTES BLOOD. 


I. 
Jzss peeped through the tiny hole in the curtain, and saw the rows 
7 of faces familiar to her from childhood. Upon most of them lay an 
nal ‘expression of bland expectation, tempered, possibly, by the reflection 
; that time rather than money was wasted by good-natured persons 


who patronised amateur theatricals. Seats in the first six rows 
had been sold at five shillings apiece ; all other chairs in the house 
were priced at half a crown; the benches, upon which, during 
school hours, uneasy urchins wriggled, held the unprivileged at a 
shilling apiece. The house was full and overbrimming before Jess 
peeped at it. 

The third row, on the right of the central gangway, had been 
taken en bloc by the Yeo family, and Mr. Yeo sat at the gangway 
end, monumentally impassive, as became an Indian Civil Servant 
of high rank now retired on a handsome pension. After the first 
act, he would slip away to finish his article on The Rise in Value 
of the Rupee. Next to him sat Mrs. Yeo, exchanging smiles and 
becks with members of the Squire’s party, who filled the row across 
the gangway. The brothers and sisters of Jess, a maiden aunt, and 
two cousins waited patiently for the curtain to rise. The sister 
nearest in age to Jess looked sulky, because a small part had been 
taken away from her. Two of her brothers, as potential actors, had q 
not survived the first rehearsal. And this poignant fact barbed : 
the inevitable conclusion: ‘We Yeos can’t act for nuts.’ Jess 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. 283, N.S. 1 
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was well aware that all the members of her family were prepared 
for disaster. At the back of her alert brain rankled the conviction 
that a break-down on her part would be acclaimed boisterously. 
Even her father, whom she respected rather than loved, would say 
with finality : ‘We are‘not mummers.’ Probably he would add : 
‘Thank God.’ When she left her mother, that kind lady had 
whispered : ‘Don’t be nervous, darling, if you forget your lines, 
as you're sure to do, it doesn’t really matter. On these occasions 
people are so kind to the failures.’ Jess was tempted to reassure 
her mother. Instinct told her that she would not fail. But she 
remained silent, nodding her pretty head. 

Ranging more afield, her eyes rested upon the parson, a new- 
comer and a bachelor, not as yet ‘ accepted ’ by the Silurians of his 
parish. Beside him sat an elderly man, grey-haired, delicately 
featured, faultlessly turned out. His face was so familiar to Jess 
that she wondered why his name had slipped from memory. Who 
was he? The parson entertained queer friends at times. Some 
of them, to the scandal of the village, were non-Churchmen, 
flaunting knickerbockers or flannels on Sunday morning. This 
grey-haired Adonis must have stayed at the Vicarage before. As 
she stared at him, he smiled in answer to some remark of the parson, 
and instantly Jess became more puzzled than ever. The smile, 
so illuminating, left her still in the dark. 

She turned for information from the hole in the curtain to the 
leading lady of the play. 

‘ Who is the man sitting next to Mr. Lang ?’ 

The leading lady peeped, and a sharp exclamation escaped her 
rouged lips. 

‘ My dear, it’s Sir Felix Crewe. How perfectly awful!’ 

Jess gasped. She had never seen the great man in the flesh ; 
but his counterfeit presentment on picture postcards and in the 
illustrated papers was delightfully and intimately familiar. And, 
actually, he had made the fortune of the play selected for this 
special evening. It had run for some four hundred nights at his 
theatre. 

Her first feeling was one of rage against the parson. How cruel 
to bring such a man to suchashow...! Already, she perceived, 
the leading lady was on the verge of collapse. What would be 
the effect on the leading man? Did he know? And, if not, 
could the heart-breaking, nerve-racking truth be hidden from him 
till the curtain fell on the last act? These thoughts were fluttering 
through her mind, when she heard the leading man’s voice. 
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‘I say, do you know who’s in front ?’ 
The leading lady’s voice quavered, as she replied : 
‘I have just made the appalling discovery—Felix Crewe.’ 

‘Why appalling ?’ 

Jess stared at the hero of the comedy. Was this mere ‘swank’ ? 
A certain amount of ‘ swank’ from a gallant hussar who had been 
wounded in the Great War might be pardoned. And he was Second 
in Command in Sloden-Pauncefort, the eldest son of the Squire. The 
leading lady answered tartly : 

‘I’m scared stiff. Aren’t you ?’ 

The hussar laughed. 

‘Certainly not. I never thought much of his performance. 
You can’t get away from it, he’s not a gentleman, and this part 
ought to be played byagentleman. Given that... it playsitself.’ 

‘ Of course, if you think you can teach him something... !’ 

The hussar laughed again. 

- ‘What I mean can’t be taught.’ He turned to Jess. ‘Have 
you ever seen Crewe act, Jess ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Clear the stage!’ 

The sharp injunction from the unhappy producer of the comedy, 
unhappy because he knew that his very raw material had not been 
licked into shape, sent Jess to the wings trembling with excitement. 
Nevertheless, although poised for her first flight, she was oddly 
able to take a bird’s-eye view of the past. She had never seen 
Crewe act; she had never heard Melba sing, or Mark Hambourg 
play. Such wonderful treats had been promised, eagerly antici- 
pated, before the War, when a thick pigtail hung below her waist. 
They were part—in her opinion the greatest part—of ‘ coming out.’ 
And, instead, she had remained in Sloden-Pauncefort, a V.A.D. 
for four barren years. She was now twenty-two, 

The curtain, went up. 

An empty stage provoked enthusiastic applause. 

A creditable start was made. Jess, of course, was not ex- 
perienced enough to know that lack of technique extinguishes 
prematurely the ordinary amateur. He or she—particularly he— 
is so anxious to shine brilliantly that the oil in the little lamp is 
_ burnt out probably at the very moment when full illumination is 
needed. 

In this case, much to her surprise, the hussar, a bit of a thruster, 
cut down the field. Jess decided that the presence of Crewe had 
‘gingered’ him up. Having a sense of humour, not fully ripened, 
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it amused her to reflect that George was bent upon showing a star 


how to twinkle. George dashed hither and thither to the utter 
confounding of the leading lady. As he put it, after the first act, 
a bit had been kept up his sleeve. Jess wondered whether it 
occurred to him that all this introduction of new business was 


unfair on the others. At polo and cricket, George played for his . 


side ; in the hunting-field he showed himself considerate for others. 
Why this amazing change ? : 

Her own part was quite colourless. At the first rehearsal, 
the producer had said to her, tactfully : ‘ You can’t make much of 
your lines, And if you could, the psychology of the comedy would 
beupset. Try to play naturally, without emphasis, without gesture.’ 

She had obeyed him, recognising the fact that the author intended 
her to be an anaemic foil to the leading lady. Faint praise was her 
portion. The curt nod of approval from the producer, and his 
equally curt ‘I’m not worrying about you.’ 

The curtain fell on the first act. 

Not having to change her frock, Jess peeped through the curtain. 
Mr. Yeo rose majestically and left the room. Jess wondered 
whether Sir Felix Crewe could stick it out. Finally, she decided 
that having, so to speak, imposed the burden of his presence, 
he must stay till the end. He actually looked as if he were happy, 
thereby, in Jess’s eyes, proving himself to be a consummate actor. 
The parson, evidently, was keeping his distinguished guest to 
himself. They talked together during the interval, but not—so 
Jess decided—about the performance. She wondered if she could 
get speech with him, after the show. Mr. Lang was a friend of 
hers, a good fellow. Dared she write him a note ? 

. The second act dragged a bit. George, having shot his bolt, 
took a back seat. The leading lady gripped opportunity, adopting 
George’s self-advertising methods. The engineer was hoist with 
his own petard. The producer scowled savagely over his prompt- 
book, as he whispered to Jess : 

‘ Rotten performance—rotten ! ° 

Fortunately, his opinion was not shared by the audience. The 
house rocked with applause after the second act. 

In the third act, George ‘dried up.’ By the luck of things he 
was ‘on’ with Jess. He had to make a longish speech, somewhat 
platitudinous, the sort of thing that the playgoing public always 
expected from Crewe, and which he alone could deliver without 
boring an audience. Jess knew this speech by heart, simply 
because George invariably made a mess of it. When he stammered 
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and broke down after the first few lines, she knew that he was dead 
and buried unless a miracle took place. No ordinary prompting 
could save him. Jess leapt into the guif of silence. She picked 
up his lost words, and at the right moment allowed him to join 
in and finish the apostrophe. Very few suspected what had taken 
place. In five more minutes the comedy was over. 

Jess was putting on her hat, when the parson joined her. He 
said pleasantly : 

‘ Sir Felix Crewe wishes to congratulate you.’ 

In a sort of dream Jess adjusted her hat, and followed the parson 
into the auditorium. Her own people nodded as she passed them. 
She could hear the unspoken comment: ‘ Jess has worried through 
all right.’ The quality had split up into groups. She caught the 
Squire’s genial tones: ‘Yes, we have begun cubbing. Killed a 
brace yesterday.’ 

A second later, her hand, limp with excitement, was held firmly 
by Crewe. His finely modulated voice fell, as if from an immense 
distance, upon her wondering ears : 

“You are a remarkable young lady. It may interest you to 
know that once I dried up at almost the same place.’ 

‘You ?’ 

: ‘I had been playing the part night after night for more than a 
year. That is the dangerous time. The whole thing becomes 
automatic. At the moment—when I broke down—I was thinking 
of my next production. And my words went. Nobody had the 
wit to save me. And yet, your part was being played by an 
accomplished actress.’ 

‘ What did you do, Sir Felix ?’ 

‘What I always do. I coughed, sauntered across the stage to 
the prompt side, got my cue and went on with the speech. Well, 
I congratulate you upon what you did. I was tremendously 
impressed.’ 

He smiled at her, and bowed. 


IL, 


Afterwards, alone in her bedroom, Jess thought of the many 
things she might have said, but didn’t. The great man’s kindness 
and the sincerity that informed his voice, had ‘dried her up.’ But 
she could remember a few more never-to-be-forgotten sentences. 

‘You played your small part admirably. You were absolutely 
natural, a great achievement. Once more—my congratulations.’ 
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Jess went back to a mother more concerned with a belated 
supper than an excited daughter. Nobody knew what Jess had 
done. At supper, she was told by a brother: ‘ You weren’t too 
dusty, old bean.’ Mr. Yeo, after wrestling with the rise in the 
rupee, tapped her cheek, and asked a question: ‘ How is my little 
Jess feeling after her histrionic efforts?’ Her enthusiastic answer : 
‘I’m feeling wonderfully bucked, father,’ provoked a frown, and 
raised an admonishing finger. The late Commissioner of Burrah- 
bugpore hoped that his dear child was not stage-struck. 

Next day, at tea-time, the producer of the comedy solemnly 
thanked Jess for saving a situation past praying for. He happened 
to be a little man, prim in appearance, pernickety in manner, 
with one ruling passion—the Drama. Having abundant private 
means, he could devote himself to his hobby, which he rode in and 
out of season. Once, as Jess was aware, he had financed a pro- 
vincial company, which, ultimately, came to grief in Exeter. As 
a young man, he had collected photographs of leading actresses, 
some of them autographed. During the War he had done his bit by 
getting up Red Cross entertainments. He had been paragraphed 
in local newspapers as a brilliant amateur. But he had wit enough 
to know that, as an actor, he was not brilliant. And now, at the 
ripe age of fifty-three, he devoted his energies to ‘ producing.’ 

After tea, he led Jess aside. From his manner she divined that 
great issues were at stake. His congratulations, in the presence of 
the family, had been whispered. Perhaps they were the more 
impressive for that. Alone with Jess, out of earshot of the brothers 
and cousins, he still whispered. Call it a stage whisper and you 
have it. 

‘I want you, Miss Yeo.’ 

* Want me, Mr. Pell? What for?’ 

The stage whisper became attenuated. 

‘I want you for the Christmas theatricals at the Castle.’ 

Jess nearly fainted. 

The Christmas theatricals at the Castle bore about the same rela- 
tion to the Sloden-Pauncefort performance of the previous evening 
as that which differentiates Fortnum and Mason from the village 
grocer. Famous amateurs played at the Castle. And, as often as 
not, famous professionals, when ‘ resting,’ proffered their services. 
To produce a play at the Castle had been, for many, many years, 
the crowning ambition of Mr. Egerton Pell. And, during the War, 
he had achieved this ambition with notable success. He had ‘ made 
good.’ The Duchess of Sloden acclaimed him asa discovery. And, 
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of course, he belonged to the county, a Pell of Pell-Mannering. 
Professional producers, charging fifty guineas, were not to Her 
Grace’s taste: too autocratic, too hidebound to the traditions 
of their craft. 

Jess had witnessed two performances at the Castle; she knew 
what was expected of the performers, even the humblest. To be 
called upon, suddenly, to assist at such an entertainment produced 
aphasia. She heard Pell’s discreet voice : 

‘I ought, perhaps, to have prepared you.’ 

She remained silent. Pell continued : 

‘I saw Crewe this morning. You astonished him. Well, you 
astonished me. I daren’t say so in the village; but last night you 
were the only pebble on the beach. Poor George made a scarecrow 
of himself. Our leading lady made me break out into a profuse 
perspiration. Bar you, I never handled such a collection of sticks. 
In your potty part, you put ’em all to bed. How did you do it ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ faltered Jess. 

‘I suppose it’s in you. I never believed that tosh about all 
women being actresses, although it may be true enough that all 
women try to dissemble. My trouble is that they will try to act 
when I ask ’em to behave naturally. Last night, you walked on 
as you walk into your mother’s drawing-room ; you sat still; you 
became somehow the idiotic, colourless nonentity that you were 
intended to be.’ 

‘ And which, possibly, you thought I was ?’” 

Mr. Pell smiled. 

‘ And which I know, to-day, you are not.’ 

Jess blushed with pleasure. 

‘ And then, when that ass dried up, you rose to heights. Crewe 
used the adjective “superlative.” You saved the situation by 
using George’s words. That was a big thing; but the way you did 
it was immense, because you kept your grip of your own part, 
repeating his lines like a parrot, as if you had heard him say them 
- idiotically, which, of course, he always did. That showed me that 
you could act, and act with intelligence. Now—I can offer you a 
very fat little part, full of possible laughs. The audience will rock if 
you look as solemn as an owl. If you play for a laugh you lose it.’ 

‘Mr. Pell, I couldn’t do it—really.’ 

He replied testily : ‘ Now you are dissembling ; you can do it ; 
and you will do it.’ 

‘ If my people will let me.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ He stared at her in astonishment. ‘ You must 
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know that your people will simply purr with pleasure. You'll 
stop at the Castle for a full fortnight.’ 

Jess had never stopped at the Castle. And her father, a 
notoriously dangerous shot, was not invited to shoot there. More, 
the Yeos were only invited to the omnium gatherums, when— 
so it was whispered—small articles of great value, like miniatures, 
which could be slipped into a muff, were discreetly locked up. 
Upon such occasions, Mrs. Yeo might find herself confronted by 
the pushing wife of the local auctioneer. 

Jess said hopefully: ‘I believe they would let me act, if you 
made a point of it, Mr. Pell.’ 

‘T’ll tackle your mother at once.’ 

‘ That’s sweet of you ; but father will have the last word.’ 

‘Tl tackle your father.’ 

‘Please ; he made a very good tea.’ 


Il. 


Meanwhile, alone with the maiden aunt at the tea-table, Mrs. 
Yeo was commenting, maternally, upon the unexpected appearance 
of Mr. Pell. What had brought him to The Cedars? As the 
nephew and heir of old Sir Jocelyn Pell, he was, of course, welcome 
in any house within a ten-mile radius of Pell-Mannering. Devoted 
mothers deplored Mr. Pell’s celibacy. If he remained single, a 
James the First baronetcy would cease to be...! The maiden 
aunt hazarded the conjecture that Mr. Pell had not dropped in 
to talk over the theatricals. Why had he so markedly led dear 
Jessica into the rose-garden ? 

Mrs. Yeo was positive that roses in September presented no 
claim upon Mr. Pell’s attention. 

The maiden aunt went a step farther. Mr. Pell, during tea, 
had looked at Jessica with undisguised admiration. She added 
pleasantly : ‘In his prime, my dear Clarice, still on the sunny side 
of fifty.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

Both ladies knew Mr. Pell’s age accurately ; but even the hyper- 
critical will admit that sunny years lie between fifty and sixty. 

Mrs. Yeo observed quietly: ‘Jess has not talked about Mr. 
Pell to me.’ 

The maiden aunt, an authority on all matters of the heart, said 
sharply: ‘Surely, Clarice, that is an excellent sign. Long ago,’ 
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she sighed, ‘ when my own affections were engaged, I hardly dared 
to admit the fact, even to myself.’ 

Mrs. Yeo replied pensively : ‘ Such delicacy of feeling is obsolete, 
dear. Modesty went out when mixed bathing came in.’ 

However, after more talk, both ladies agreed that Mr. Egerton 
Pell’s visit had romantic significance. At the risk of being in- 
discreet, it must be recorded that Mrs. Yeo called her sister’s 
attention to the neglected state of the nurseries at Pell-Mannering. 
They indulged, too, in some speculation concerning Sir Jocelyn’s 
tenure of life. The maiden aunt had been credibly informed that 
@ recent indisposition of the aged baronet was camouflage for a 
stroke...! Time slipped by till Mr. Pell entered the room alone. 
He asked if he could venture to disturb Mr. Yeo, in a tone that 
indicated suppressed excitement. 

His manner—so the maiden aunt affirmed afterwards—was 
distinctly jaunty. He confessed, with a twinkle in his eye, that 
he had left Jess in the garden. 

Mrs. Yeo said majestically : ‘ Your wish to speak to my husband 
concerns Jessica ? ’ 

‘It does. How clever of you to guess!’ 

‘ Ah!’ she smiled graciously, as she rose from the tea-table. 

‘In that case, I shall disturb the lion in his den. He is at work 
on an important article.’ 

‘Indeed. Perhaps to-morrow morning. ..?’ 

Mrs. Yeo became arch. She was aware that elderly Romeos 
were subject to chilling reactions. 

‘No, no; Mr. Yeo will be delighted to give you a few 
minutes.’ 

She sailed out of the room. The maiden aunt murmured 
sweetly : ‘ Little Jessica is no ordinary girl.’ 

He replied emphatically : ‘ She is not.’ 


IV. 


When Mrs. Yeo entered the lion’s den, the king of beasts growled 
at her : 

‘I told you that I was not to be disturbed.’ 

‘Mr. Egerton Pell wishes to see you.’ 

‘Damn Mr. Egerton Pell...! I can’t be bored by him. By 
the way, did we go to Burrahbugpore in September or October ? ’ 
‘I can’t remember the month. It was on a Saturday. +4 
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refused to move in on a Friday. Now, dear, please give me a 
attention. You must see dear Mr. Pell.’ 

‘Must? Why—why ?’ 

‘ Because he is about to ask your sanction of his engagement to 
our little Jess.’ 

Mr. Yeo laid down his pen, and stared at the faithful consort 
of thirty years. Upon matters that intimately concerned him 
and his, he was shrewd enough. It never occurred to him that his 
wife might be mistaken. And he recalled the remark made by 
Jess at supper: ‘I’m feeling wonderfully bucked.’ Obviously 
the affair was cut and dried. As a carpet-bagger, he was sensible 
that Jess might well be bucked over the capture of a Pell, of Pell- 
Mannering, a fish for which many mothers had angled in vain. 

‘ Bless my soul, the man’s old enough to be her father! ’ 

Mrs. Yeo riposted cleverly : 

‘Long ago, I believe, my dear father made the same remark 
about you.’ 

Mr. Yeo acknowledged the thrust with a nod of his massive head. 
It was difficult for him to realise his own age, inasmuch as he had 
remained fit and strong when contemporaries were wheeled about 
in Bath chairs. Shaving himself in the morning, noting with 
satisfaction clear skin and eyes, he might reflect: ‘I am past 
seventy, but I don’t look it or feel it.’ And Mr. Pell might well 
affirm as much in regard to his age. He, too, was fit if not strong, 
likely to make old bones, small but sound. A judicial habit of 
mind took into instant account that a handsome pension expired 
with the late Commissioner of Burrahbugpore. Life insurance 
would provide for the widow adequately, no more. 

* Send him in,’ said Mr. Yeo. 

Obviously, he was not ‘ bucked.’ 

As Mrs. Yeo turned to the door, he held up his hand. 

‘ Wait one moment.’ 

She regarded him smilingly. 

‘ You hinted to me once that there was “ something ” between 
Jess and George Apperton.’ 

Apperton was the name of the squire of Sloden-Pauncefort. 

‘ A boy and girl affair, my dear. They are great friends, “ pals ” 
is the expression used. George, I fear, is fickle. A less artless 
girl, perhaps, would not have allowed George to slip through her 
fingers.’ 

‘I will see Pell,’ said Mr. Yeo. 
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‘ His Christian name is Egerton.” She murmured softly: ‘Sir 
Egerton Pell,’ and vanished. Mr. Yeo shrugged his shoulders. 

None the less, so adaptable is the human mind, even to startling 
_ changes, that Mr. Yeo, before his visitor entered the room, had 
reconciled himself to the inevitable and was prepared to accept it 
graciously. He removed a pile of script from an arm-chair, and 
took from a drawer in his desk a box of cigars. 

Mr. Pell entered, still jaunty, and accepted the chair and a 
cigar. Quite unconsciously, he was acting, understudying Sir 
Felix Crewe, whom he held in the highest esteem. A sense of the 
‘dramatic never forsook the little man. To him the world was 
indeed a stage. His sprightly manner would have suggested to an 
acute observer that, at the moment, he had cast himself for 
Harlequin. It will not be known whether he regarded Mr. Yeo 
as Pantaloon. 

‘I think,’ he said gaily, ‘ that Mrs. Yeo divined my purpose in 
asking for five minutes of your valuable time.’ 

Mr. Yeo nodded. His time was no longer valuable, and he knew 
it. The fact rankled. It was exasperating to reflect that from the 
‘county’ point of view the undersized heir of Sir Jocelyn Pell 
bulked bigger than a retired Commissioner. 

‘Mrs. Yeo is a mother, my dear fellow.’ 

‘I should have tackled her, but your daughter persuaded me to 
speak to you first.’ 

‘ Just so.’ 

The Producer of Plays hesitated. So far as he could remember, 
and his memory was retentive of detail, Sir Felix Crewe, in his most 
effective scenes, never overlooked the supreme value of tactical 
retreat before strategical advance. He continued tentatively : 

‘She seemed to anticipate objections on your part.’ 

Mr. Yeo hastened to reassure him : 

‘Tut, tut! Objections ...!’ 

With an ample hand he waved aside objections. Mr. Pell 
laughed. 

‘Then all is well. I want her.... I must have her. 

I think I took her by surprise, Mr. Yeo. She blushed delightfully. 
That is her great charm—artlessness. And for the moment she 
funked it.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I quite understand. Jessica is twenty-two, but 
she has never come out. The bloom of seventeen is still there, 


thank God !’ 
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‘I covet that bloom, Mr. Yeo. I want to exhibit it to a more 
appreciative audience than we had last night. I can assure you 
of this—the Duchess will be delighted with her.’ 

Mr. Yeo nodded again. What the Duchess had to do with it 
passed his understanding. Possibly, he reflected, his putative 
son-in-law might be of kin to that august lady, a not unpleasing 
hypothesis oddly confirmed by what-was said next : 

‘ A full fortnight at the Castle would be a necessary preliminary 
to the great event. I can assure you that there is no suggestion 
of her going there “on appro.” ’ 

‘I beg your pardon. On... what?’ 

‘On approval.’ 

Mr. Yeo flushed. 

‘I should think not,’ he said stiffly. ‘My daughter. .. on 
approval! What an extraordinary idea! ’ 

‘I can assure you it is done. In this case, however, I can 
stake my own judgment. If I am satisfied, I can answer for 
the Duchess.’ 

Mr. Yeo was becoming slightly fogged, but long experience in 
dealing with Babus had made him patient with prolixity. He 
said curtly : 

“If Jessica is asked to the Castle, she can go. Whether the 
child has suitable frocks, and what not, is a question beyond my 
jurisdiction.’ 

Mr. Pell, accustomed to such questions, answered promptly : 

‘ As to that, Mrs. Yeo mustn’t worry.’ 

‘She will.’ 

‘She needn’t. Any old thing will do. I haven’t gone into that 
with your daughter, but, I repeat, any old rags will do.’ 

Mr. Yeo frowned. Jessica had not been turned out, during the 
War, as smartly as she might have been with a lesser income-tax. 
At the same time, to allude, however remotely, to her pretty frocks 
as ‘rags’ was disconcerting and impolite. Before he could frame 
an ironical rejoinder the amazing Mr. Pell said coolly : 

‘Nathan, you know, can rig her out for a fiver.’ 

*‘ Nathan ?’ 

‘The big dealer in second-hand costumes.’ 

Mr. Yeo was not addicted to hasty conclusions, but, at this 
moment, the -conviction overwhelmed him that there must be 
insanity in the Pell family. He said coldly : 

‘I waived possible objections just now, but I do object, most 
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emphatically, to my daughter appearing at the Castle in reach-me- 
down garments.’ 
Then the bolt fell. 

‘The Duchess goes to Nathan, Mr. Yeo. And, in her part in 
this play, she, too, wears what I call rags. In fact—but this is 
between ourselves—the comedy selected for the Christmas theatricals 
portrays incidents amongst the Submerged Tenth. Your daughter 
is cast for a coster girl.; You may object to that, but I venture to 
hope you won’t.’ i 

; Mr. Yeo, metaphorically speaking, pulled up his socks.” 

‘I have at last, Mr. Pell, grasped the object of your interview. 
You want my daughter, you must have her, for the Castle theatricals.’ 

‘ But, of course.’ 

‘I am sorry. My time is not very valuable, but such as it is 
T cannot waste it in futile argument. Jessica, it seems, anticipated 
abjections. Ido object. Can I offer you a whisky-and-soda ? ’ 


V. 


Mr. Pell withdrew, according to plan. If he had to argue his 
point, he preferred to argue with the weaker sex, who, in the end, 
triumphantly proved itself to be the stronger. He regarded Mr. 
Yeo as an interesting survival of the mid-Victorian paterfamilias. 
On the stage, these rather comic characters blustered and bellowed, 
but, before the final curtain, they surrendered unconditionally. 

He returned to Apperton Old Manor, where, for the moment, 
we will leave him. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Yeo, before seeing her husband, had learned 
from Jess the disconcerting facts. The poor lady dissembled her 
chagrin. But hope still bloymed beneath her ample bosom. She 
refused to believe in Jess as an indispensable adjunct to the 
Castle theatricals. She was ‘wanted’ because she had inspired 
admiration in Egerton Pell. This was not surprising. Mothers, in 
their heart of hearts (to use an expression of the maiden aunt’s) 
take very careful stock of their daughters, when they seriously look 
them over as fillies entered for the Matrimonial Stakes. Jess had 
been appraised without fear or favour. She was pretty and 
intelligent, intelligent enough not to obtrude her intelligence. Mr. 
Lang, the parson, spoke of her as ‘receptive.’ She listened de- 
lightfully to young men, like George Apperton, who had nothing 
particular to say, but insisted on saying it. She was a favourite 
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with older men whose talk might soar beyond her. In pre-war 
days, so plastic and charming a creature would have been snapped 
up greedily. 

After dinner, Mr. Yeo always smoked a good cigar. Nicotina 
made him benevolent. 

Mrs. Yeo gave him time to finish his coffee. When she appeared 
in the ‘ den,’ she beheld the lion at ease in his easiest chair, stroking 
his whiskers. He smiled grimly. 

‘I was had this afternoon.’ 

‘Entirely my fault, Alfred. How well you take it! Why 
haven’t we women a sense of humour?’ 

Mr. Yeo’s smile became less grim. Nothing pleases a man 
without humour so much as +o be assured that he has it. 

‘ However, that fellow Pell went away with his tail down.’ 

‘I dare say; but he was wagging it when he left me.’ 

¢ Why 2 > 

‘I admit that I misled you, dear, placed you in a false position. 
But you can trust a woman’s instinct. He is after Jess. He hopes 
that she will play at the Castle, because it means a fortnight of 
opportunities. Jess has no aptitude for the stage—none. Last 
night, she was quite out of the picture.’ 

‘Um!’ ‘ 

‘I need hardly point out to you that if you reconsider your 
verdict and allow her to go to the Castle, Mr. Pell will, humanly 
speaking, ask for another interview. The dear child might do worse. 
Quite apart from that, Alfred, you, with your knowledge of the 
world, must admit that a fortnight at the Castle will establish 
Jess socially. I regard it as better, and much cheaper, than a 
presentation at Court. Not for the world would I oppose your 
wishes or your considered judgment, but have we the right to— 
to burke the child’s chances ? ’ 

Thus Mrs. Yeo, after much talk with the maiden aunt. Mr. 
Yeo went on stroking his whiskers. Then he spoke with finality : 

‘If you put it like that, Clarice, I shall give way. I detest the 
modern stage and its tendencies. The mere possibility of Jess 
getting stage-struck fills me with horror. According to you, that 
possibility is negligible, inasmuch as the child has no aptitude for 
acting. Still... acoster girl... in a coster play...!’ 

Mrs. Yeo soothed him, for he was much moved. His cigar, 
indeed, had gone out. 

‘ The Duke will ask you to shoot.’ 
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The momentous decision reached Jess as she lay in bed. Mrs. 
Yeo kissed her, took her hand, and pressed it tenderly. In the 
Yeo family a game was played called ‘Swaps.’ Under the unwritten 
rules of the game, a brother, let us say, who happened to overhear 
something pleasant concerning a sister, would repeat to that sister 
what he heard, provided that the sister, in her turn, was able to 
cap the compliment to herself with another applicable to the brother. 
A Roland for an Oliver. “It was permissible to invent a compliment, 
if the stock happened to be depleted. Mrs. Yeo, but not her lord 
and master, entered with spirit into this family pastime. All of 
the Yeos, with the exception of Jess, may be termed ‘ cutlet for 
cutlet ’ people. Champagne was served at The Cedars to those 
who gave champagne. Port-from-the-wood neighbours never 
sipped Mr. Yeo’s Cockburn *90 and ’96. 

After telling Jess that her father’s objections had been with- 
drawn, Mrs. Yeo expected and waited for a gush of confidence. 
But Jess, having nothing to confide, remained exasperatingly 
silent. Outwardly calm, she was simmering with excitement 
inside. Mrs. Yeo said gently : 

‘Mr. Pell has been very kind to you, dearest.’ 

‘ Hasn’t he ?’ 

‘I like him so much.’ 

‘So do I.’ 

‘I suppose he never talks to you about anything—er—uncon- 
cerned with the stage ? ’ 

‘Never !’ 

Was the little baggage dissembling ? Mrs. Yeo couldn’t answer 
the insistent question. She observed with slight asperity: ‘He 
will.’ 

At this, Jess became alert. 

‘ What do you mean, mother ?’ 

Mrs. Yeo hesitated. According to the lights vouchsafed her, 
she was a good woman and a devoted mother. By this time she 
was convinced that Jess was not playing a part. Obviously the 
War had left her where it found her—an innocent maid. Sweet 
seventeen becomes too saccharine at twenty-two. Jess must be 
salted in the interest of all concerned. 

“You dear little thing! I suppose you believe that Mr. Pell only 
wants you for this play ?’ 

‘ But what else should he waht me for ?’ 

‘Surely, you can guess.’ 
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Jess burst out laughing. She guessed—everything! Having 
imagination, she envisaged in one instant a wedding at Sloden- 
Pauncefort ; she could hear the bells and the bishop’s benediction. 
There was a bishop in the family, already pledged to tie the knot 
uniting a pretty kinswoman to the right bridegroom. 

‘ Mother, dear, you are absurd ! ’ 

‘ Whatever I may be, I am not that.’ . 

Conviction informed Mrs. Yeo’s pleasant voice, and a sub- 
tinkle of amusement, because it was, indeed, the height of absurdity 
to accuse her of being absurd. To the maiden aunt she would have 
admitted certain disabilities, or what were reckoned. to be so in 
the eyes of the younger generation. For instance, she was old- 
fashioned, with moss-encrusted opinions about domestic servants, 
the Church Catechism, and the conduct of daily life. She marched 
leisurely and with dignity in the rear of what we vaguely term 
Progress. But, fundamentally, she was sensible; taking the world 
as she found it, and finding it a pleasant enough place if you paid 
your bills and lived within your income. Her great achievement, 
as the wife and helpmeet of Mr. Yeo, had been her nice adjustment 
of ways and means, and her God-given capacity to make sixpence 
do duty for a shilling. At The Cedars, the face of things shone 
like a village urchin’s Sunday countenance. Absurd persons 


never scrub the face of things. 


Jess apologised. 
‘Absurd was the wrong word, mother. Naturally enough, 


you look upon Mr. Pell as a man.’ 


‘ Pray tell me what he is.’ 
‘ First, last, and all the time, a producer of plays. He lives 


for that. He measures everything by that. He doesn’t talk about 
anything unconcerned with the stage, because he can’t. I’m sure 
he thinks in stage terms.’ 


‘ Now you are getting beyond me.’ 
‘I mean this: he ignores the fourth dimension.’ , 


Mrs. Yeo gasped; her eyes protruded; her face became red. 
Who will blame so devoted a mother? She was staring, almost 
glaring, at a Jess whom she had never seen before, at a Jess who 
used words quite unintelligible. 

‘The fourth dimension... ?’ 

‘There are only three sides to the stage, aren’t there? The 
missing side is the fourth dimension. In the sense I mean, that 
missing side includes everything beyond the footlights, and that 


. 
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is the side which Mr. Pell ignores. He doesn’t ignore it, collectively, 
as an audience.’ 

‘I can’t follow you at all. I have never heard you talk like 
this. I can’t imagine where you picked up this gibberish.’ 

Jess laughed. 

‘Isee. As Mr. Pell would say: I have not “ got over”; that 
is entirely my fault. I'll try again.’ 

‘Please answer my question first. Where did you acquire 
this unknown tongue which is to me—gibberish ? ’ 

Jess answered truthfully: ‘I have been listening to Mr. Pell. 
I remember now that I couldn’t understand him at first, but patter 
is easily picked up. Also, I read reviews and notices of plays. 
Mr. Pell lent me Mr. Archer’s book on play-making. I’m tremen- 
dously keen on all that, but I knew it would bore the family, 
so I kept quiet. Shall I have another shot at explaining Mr. 
Pell ?’ 

‘No, I don’t wish Mr. Pell explained. It is rubbish to say that: 
he is not @ man. He seems to have posed as a sort of marionette 
to you.’ 

‘ Really, mummie, you are not fair to poor Mr. Pell. He’s an 
enthusiast. He doesn’t pose at all—never! It comes simply to 
this. He takes the stage seriously, you don’t.’ 

‘I don’t care how he takes the stage. What concerns me is 
that he proposes to take you to the Castle. And—why? I have 
no wish to hurt your feelings, but we Yeos are not mummers. I 
am sure that your dear father regards all actors as rogues and 
vagabonds.’ 

‘I am sure he does,’ 

‘The mere notion of your playing a coster girl revolts him. I 
persuaded him that Mr. Pell wants you at the Castle for a much 
more interesting reason. You have a great deal to learn about 
men. Mr. Pell likes you. Because he likes you, he pitchforks 
you into a ridiculously unsuitable part. Have you ever seen a 
coster girl? Can you talk Cockney ?’ 

* Yes, I can.’ 

* What next, I wonder ?’ 

* You know that I mimic people. I can mimic father. That’s 
a small part of one’s technique, but it’s something. I didn’t buck 
about it at supper last night, but, after the show, Sir Felix Crewe 
congratulated me on my mild performance.’ 

‘Really ? Somebody told me he was stopping with Mr. Lange 
VOL. XLVIIL—NO. 283, N.S. 
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who has some very odd friends, I must say. We all thought your 
performance very mild.’ 

‘Yes, it was intended to be so. I don’t think I shall disgrace 
the family at the Castle. As for Mr. Pell, you can believe it or not, 
as you like; but he wants me to play “ Giggles,” and not for a more 
interesting reason.’ 

‘“ Giggles” . . .! We are to sit still and see you giggling 
through a long performance. The county willsee you. You will be 
accepted as a giggler. Can you giggle? I forbade giggling in the 
nursery. I am deeply thankful that none of my girls giggle.’ 

Jess kissed her. She perceived that her mother was. pro- 
foundly moved; she divined, also, that reversed verdicts, on 
further appeal, might be turned upside down again. 

‘Don’t worry! Iam called “ Giggles ” because I don’t giggle. 
I shall be as solemn as father when he reads the Lessons in Church. 
That ought to be a scream. If I giggle, so Mr. Pell says, I shall 
lose my laughs. And I’d sooner lose a front tooth.’ 

‘ How you girls exaggerate . . .! Afront tooth, indeed—and 
you have such pretty teeth. I hope the county will see them. Are 
you instructed by Mr. Pell to hide your dimples ? ’ 

‘I shall hide them if necessary.’ 

‘ That I forbid. Well, I must go to bed. You have surprised 
me very much. I am rather uneasy about you. If Mr. Pell 
teaches you to ignore what-do-you-call-it .. .% Yes; the fourth 
dimension . . .! By that, I suppose, you mean life—life as it must 
be lived. If Mr. Pell, I say, in his enthusiasm for the stage, lures 
you on to share his ridiculous views, he is no gentleman. Never 
say that I have not warned you!’ 

‘ You are a perfect darling.’ 


VI. 


During the three months that elapsed between the Sloden- 
Pauncefort theatricals and the first rehearsal at the Castle, a great 
event happened with which, happily, we have nothing to do. 

. The Armistice was signed. 

The effect on Sloden-Pauncefort must be recorded briefly. 
The village lay upon the outskirts of the great forest of Ys, within 
fifteen miles of pine-clad Avonmouth. Sloden Castle was five 
mniles away, not far from Melchester. In and about the village 
comfortable houses had been built, owned for the most part by 
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retired soldiers and civilians. Apperton Old Manor stood aloof 
in a small park, safely hidden from the brazen stare of trippers in 
char-a-bancs. Before the War, golf, cricket, tennis, and hunting had 
engrossed the energies of the well-to-do. During the War all and 
sundry did their ‘ bit.’ Jess, as we have said, assumed the becoming 
kit of a V.A.D., and worked cheerfully and capably. Before the 
signing of the Armistice, the hospital in which she worked closed 
down. Of her three brothers, only one, the eldest, was old enough 
to serve, and he, fortunately, had served in England. He was two 
years younger than Jess. The Appertons lost two sons, and George, 
the youngest of three, became heir to a valuable property, increasing 
each year in value, because it could be subdivided into what real 
estate agents call eligible building sites. Indeed, The Cedars had 
been part of the Apperton estate and lay nearest to the ancient 
manor house. 

After the Armistice, Sloden-Pauncefort became slightly inebri- 
ated. The unprivileged had become prosperous. The privileged, 
on the other hand, were confronted with high prices and 
reduced incomes.. In spite of this, it was generally admitted that 
the young people must be given a good time after the rigours 
and sacrifices of four years. The certainty of peace set everybody 
dancing who could shake a toe. Gentle and simple went a-fox- 
trotting. Chaperons were voted needless encumbrances. George 
Apperton, for example, would arrive after dinner and whirl Jess 
away in his two-seater to Melchester or Avonmouth. The amaz- 
ing thing is that the Old Guard, amongst whom we must number 
Mrs. Apperton and Mrs. Yeo, surrendered without a fight. 
Some surrendered without a protest. The abjectness of this 
almost shattered the morale of Mrs. Yeo. 

She would have been greatly comforted, if, as in pre-war days, 
the attentions of George had indicated intentions. Nothing of 
the sort; Jess, for the moment, was George’s dancing partner. Out 
of twenty dances they might, and often did, dance fifteen. On 
Sunday afternoons, new steps were practised to the inspiring 
strains of a gramophone. George talked exhaustively about him- 
self; Jess listened to him. She had an oddly maternal feeling for 
George, the aftermath of that warmer sentiment of which mention 
has been made. George confided in her. He was in love, for 
the moment, with a young lady acting at a West End theatre. 
Indirectly, this fugitive passion had fired George to eclipse Felix 
Crewe in that gentleman’s own particular part. Very soop he 
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would return to his regiment and forget all about the stage and 
everybody who was on it. Meanwhile, he remained at home on 
sick leave, nursing a small open wound that gave him inconvenience 
rather than pain. He went out hunting, danced, and talked to 
Jess. Afterwards, Jess came to the conclusion that George, not 
Mr. Pell, had infected her with the Bacillus histrionicus. The 
young lady to whom he was attached had been one of the lucky 
amateurs who now and again jump into success at one bound. 
George admitted that strings had been pulled. A well-known 
dramatist, regardless of waiting lists, had insisted that a kins- 
woman should be given a part because she looked it. Within a 
year his protégée was earning and spending an income of thirty 
pounds a week. And her portrait—a complete series of portraits 
—appeared in the illustrated weeklies. Jess took the most sym- 
pathetic interest in this young lady’s fortunes. Very soon— 
so the sanguine George predicted—she would be earning her five 
thousand a year. And, apparently, the driving power behind this 
astounding achievement had been the fact that she was bored to 
tears at home. Upon this subject George grew almost eloquent 
in praise of his beloved. English girls, according to him, wouldn’t 
be able to ‘ stick it’ at home after the excitements and activities of 
the War. To use his phrase: ‘ They had tasted blood.’ George had 
to admit, under discreet questionings, that the young lady was not 
prepared to ‘stick it’ as the wife of a hussar, whose regiment was 
on the roster for India. He remained—as Mr. Pell would put it— 
‘on appro.’ 

At the end of November, George was passed as fit by his medical 
board, and rejoined his regiment. Jess missed him horribly. Day 
after day the conviction overwhelmed her that life in Sloden- 
Pauncefort was becoming insupportably dull. She volunteered 
eagerly to relieve her mother of some at least of the strain of 
household management. But Mrs. Yeo kissed her, thanked her, 
and refused the proffered aid. 

‘I want to do something—anything,’ said Jess. 

‘You can take up your music again.’ 

‘If I practised six hours a day, I shouldn’t get there.’ 

‘ What do you mean by that, child? Where do you want to 
get ?’ 

‘I mean that it isn’t in me to play decently.’ 

‘At any rate, you could accompany your brother, who sings 
delightfully.’ 
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* But, mother dear, he doesn’t. And he never will.’ 

Mrs. Yeo replied briskly : 

* Well, well, I am not comparing him to Caruso. Now, darling, 
I have a really bright idea. If you are tired of all this gallivanting, 
why not learn typewriting ? What an immense help you would be 
to your dear father ! ’ 

Jess said slowly : ‘ You see, mother, I want to help myself. It 
may be selfish of me. I offered to help you in the house, partly 
because you do it so well, and I knew that I should learn a lot. 
However, if nothing better turns up, I may try typing. Thanks 
for the tip ! ’ 

Mrs. Yeo patted the cheek that had a dimple in it. 

‘In a fortnight, my dear, you will go to the Castle.’ 

Upon the next day, by the luck of things, Jess received her part, 
and with it a letter from Mr. Pell. It was a curt letter, instructing 
his pupil to study diligently. He concluded, as follows: ‘. . . You 
must be letter perfect at the first rehearsal. Say your lines over 
in front of a looking glass. Get your cues. Never mind about 
positions. That will be my affair. Soak yourself in the part. I 
shall weigh in before tea on the 14th. After tea, I’ll give you an 
hour’s coaching. A tantét !’ 

Jess examined her part. At the first glance, she was torn 
in two between the extremes of tears or laughter, the extremes 
which met upon the first page. Before the Sloden-Pauncefort 
theatricals, Mr. Pell had handed her a printed copy of the play. 
Now, under her wrinkled brows, lay a part. Nothing was there 
but her cues and her lines. It began thus : 

.. . Where is that gal Giggles ? 

Enter Gicatss, C., from scullery. 

. » « Now, me girl, you hop it! 

GiaaLEs. You ain’t Gawd. 

... Yus, Tam. Hop it! 
[Exit Giacues, deflated. 

Jess instantly grasped the fact that the Castle theatricals were 
conducted upon professional precedents. From the script of her 
part, it was impossible to get even a glimpse of the real play. The 
stage directions were bewildering. For example, how was she to 
go out ‘deflated’? Resolutely, she set herself the task of solving 
this problem in front of a small looking-glass. She had left her 
father’s den deflated many a time. She could recall some of his 
ironic valedictory remarks. - Occasionally, he asked her to verify 
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quotations. Once or twice, with all the cocksureness of youth, she 
had relied upon her memory with disastrous results. She could 
hear his voice: ‘I asked you to help me, Jessica, I reyret to find 
that you can’t.’ 

How did she look when he said that ? How did she feel ? 

Gropingly, she touched something, half closing her eyes. When 
she opened them, she beheld herself—deflated. Her pulses 
quickened. A first draft upon her imagination had not been 
dishonoured. 

Reading the part steadily through, line upon line, it became more 
intelligible. At the fourth reading it gripped her. She envisaged 
this coster girl, who was funny without intending to be so; she 
apprehended a Giggles who never giggled; she perceived the 
subtle change in characterisation, because, at the end of the play, 
Giggles laughed, and the laugh turned her from a puppet into a 
personage. 

She went to bed, but not tosleep. And it was not her part, 
or the difficulty of playing it, that kept her awake. The script had 
become a symbol. In its starkness and nudity it stood, first and 
last, for self-expression. The author of the comedy didn’t ask 
Giggles to concern herself, primarily, with any member of the 
company except herself. Out of herself, out of her lines, she was to 
suck, like mother’s milk, her inspiration. By her delivery of 
these lines she must stand or fall. Inexperienced as she was, 
she divined somehow that an actor must, of necessity, ignore 
everything and everybody outside his part. He must concentrate 
upon himself, evoke from himself the shadow created by the 
author and transmute it into substance. In this sense, he must 
be self-sufficing, independent of the fourth dimension, dependent 
on that dimension only as an audience assembled to criticise his 
performance. A famous clown had made his audience rock with 
laughter, although his wife lay dead at home. That was art in 
its superlative expression. 

Towards the small hours, Jess fell asleep and dreamed that, 
as Giggles, she laughed and made good in the presence of a father 
who scowled at her and cursed her as a.rogue and a vagabond. 


(To be continued) 
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A VISIT TO THE NEW POLAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GERMAN DAYS’ 


I was the first Englishwoman to whom a passport had been granted 
and viséd, with seven awe-inspiring visés, to Poland. The 
Paris train, like all trains in Northern France, was made up of 
German carriages where the eagle and the Prussian crown had been 
painted out with white crosses, though no one had troubled to 
remove the German instructions to inexperienced travellers and 
a detailed map of the former German Empire. From Paris onwards, 
my three days’ journey was happily in the diplomatic train, the 
one-time Orient Express, under the beneficent egis of Mr. Morgen- 
thau and the American Mission to Poland. A two hours’ stay at 
Vienna gave me a glimpse, such as one half-hesitated to take, of 
other folks’ troubles. Were the people starving? Outwardly 
things seemed much as usual : there was a show of enjoyment, but 
the prices were appalling, a simple dinner costing 80 kronen, a suit 
of clothes 2000, although to a foreigner the low rate of exchange, 
one krone = 1d., instead of 10d., eased matters. A curious episode 
was my talk with one of the shopkeepers, rather an educated and 
intelligent man, who did not know I was English. 

He said, with a sigh, ‘ Oh, if the Ailies will only understand 
that we Austrians are truly humbled by our misfortunes and that 
we wish for nothing better than to be allowed to be friends again 
with the French and English. Politically we are dead, and we 
must resign ourselves to the réle of a fifth-rate State. Yes, 
politically, there is only one salvation for Austria—that England 
might befriend her and allow her to become a British Protectorate. 
Only then will there be fairness and justice and bread in this 
country.’ 

Is it not extraordinary that Austrians should wish to become 
British, even before their peace-treaty was signed ? 

An hour’s run from Vienna and we crossed the Czecho-Slovak 
frontier. The country speedily changed its character. We entered 
the infinite vastness of flat lands and rolling cornfields. Though 
it had not rained heavily, the roads were deep in mud: big pools 
of water stood on the heavy clay soil. The atmosphere seemed 
heavy, melancholy, and dreary, like the Polish folk-songs. We had 
entered Poland. 
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Warsaw is a very fine city and has really beautiful streets, 
public parks, and buildings, but the people who throng these places 
are for the most part unkempt, ragged, and dirty. Of course, there 
were some women dressed in an exaggerated form of the latest 
Paris fashion, but on the whole the crowd showed signs of neglect 
and want. Even otherwise quite well-dressed people, who looked 
like doctors, teachers, and other professional men, were without 
boots or stockings and went about on wooden sandals fastened at 
the ankie with a narrow leather strap. Amongst the ‘ flappers,’ 
the fashion of very short skirts and bare legs seemed to prevail, 
even when they were able to boast of quite smart shoes at about 
400 marks the pair. 

The only really well-dressed people were the Polish officers, 
and every third person I met was an officer, in smartest tunic 
jingling with medals, high patent leather boots with clinking spurs, 
and especially the trailing, rattling sabre, in the best Prussian style. 
There are rather too many colours about the uniform, too much 
silver lace and ornamentation, and the general effect—more par- 
ticularly in the case of the cavalry officer—is just a little too 
theatrical. 

The Poles seem to be very keen soldiers indeed, the discipline 
is excellent and as strict as in the best Prussian days, and I under- 
stand that Poland has an army of at least 3,000,000 well-trained 
men at her disposal. Mutinies have occurred, it is true, and 
officers have been murdered, especially towards the end of my 
stay in Poland, but they are supposed to be due to Bolshevist 
agitators. 

America is very much to the fore, though the actual feeling 
in regard to her is more one of respect and fear than of friendship. 
Against England there is a grudge on account of the Danzig question, 
though the Poles cannot deny to Great Britain the respect due to 
her impartiality. Sincere friendship, without reserve, is only felt 
for France, the ties between the two countries being infinitely 
strengthened by similarity of temperament as well as through 
General Haller’s army. 

I had a long talk about all these subjects with one of those 
suave, polite; and rather theatrical cavalry officers—who; after a 
while; got rather on my nerves on account of his exquisitely polished 
nails and the oppressively strong perfume which he had thought 
fit to use. I mentioned that I had come out to Warsaw under 
Mr. Morgenthau’s kind auspices, 
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* Ah, indeed, Mr. Morgenthau,’ he said sneeringly. ‘ Well, he 
won’t do much good here at any rate, nor get any change out of 
us. Fancy sending a Jew to us as an official representative ! ’ 

‘ But why do you object to him so strongly ? He is a very able 
and kindly man, who will do his best to bridge over the antagonism 
between the Christian and Jewish Poles, and make them friends 
to work together for Poland’s greatness.’ 

‘I tell you, we don’t want any Jews in this country. We 
loathe them, and we won’t have any Jew here investigating the 
situation. If they had sent a Christian American, we might have 
listened to his arguments, and perhaps even discussed matters 
in earnest, but a Jew, of whatsoever country, is outside the pale. 
All Jews are traitors. I don’t mind the women, when they are 
good-looking enough to flirt with, but the men are only fit to be 
spat at. And, by the way, what would America say if we Poles 
sent out a mission to them to investigate the treatment of 
their negroes ? ’ 

I was shocked at this crude statement, which, I am sorry to 
say, I heard repeated again and again during my stay; but I 
resolved to collect on my own account some information about 
the Jewish question in Poland. As Jewish shops are open on 
Sundays in Warsaw, it was easy enough to get into touch with 
Jewish people of the middle classes. 

I entered a large stationer’s shop, and found the owner a sober, 
intelligent-looking man of middle age. He was greatly excited 
when I told him that I had travelled in Mr. Morgenthau’s 
company, and exclaimed : 

‘We all look to him as our saviour.’ 

‘But what is the situation? Are you really having such a 
bad time ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is terrible; we live in constant fear and 
trembling. We cannot understand what has come over the Poles ; 
since their independence their attitude towards us has changed 
entirely.. In this better part of the town it is not so bad; though 
it is true that when a Pole enters this shop and finds that it belongs 
to a Jew, he spits and goes hastily away. 

‘In former times I used to supply the municipal and similar 
authorities with stationery, and Russians and Poles used to buy 
from me alike. Now all that has stopped. An official came 
in the other day and said that he could not get a certain article in 
any of the Christian shops, but that he dare not avow to the 
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authorities that he had purchased anything in a Jewish shop ; 
so I had to cut. my name out of the bill and erase my 
mark from the book which I sold to him. It is a complete 
boycott, but we could bear that for a time if there were nothing 
worse. 

‘You see, the children have a very bad time at school ; they 
are beaten and stoned even in the principal streets; and my son, 
who, like so many Jewish youths, is a volunteer in the Polish army, 
is very cruelly treated—as all the Jewish volunteers are. The 
old men are markzd out by their caftans and long beards, and 
soldiers come and beat them, pull out their beards or cut them off, 
and scoff and jeer at them. 

‘My family is a very old one. We can trace our ancestors 
back for 500 years, before we left Spain for Poland, and we have 
been well over 400 years here in Warsaw. For very many genera- 
tions we have had this same stationer’s shop, and it will break our 
hearts to give it all up and leave the country, but there is no help 
for it. My old father who, for over sixty years, has never set 
foot outside Warsaw, will have to leave his home and go forth into 
the world. He, poor old man, who is so very tidy and particular 
about his person, was seized the other day by a soldier-boy, who 
cut his beard off, pulled him about by the hair, soiled his clothes, 
and called him “ a dirty beggar of a Jewish swine.” My father 
tried to stand up to him and cried, “‘ How dare you do this to an 
old man like me, who has never done you any harm?” but the 
other only insulted him the more, and struck him in the face. So 
now the old man is heartbroken, not because he has been brutally 
treated, but because he cannot understand the times; he cannot 
recognise his beloved Warsaw. He, too, is anxious to leave, come 
what may, to uproot all his long associations, and go to die in a 
foreign land.’ 

‘But what are your plans? Where will you go?’ 

‘To Jerusalem, where we will work on the land, under British 
protection and British fairness and justice.’ 

‘ But you know that is impossible, because Palestine is a very 
small country and is already nearly fully peopled.’ 

Mr. B. sighed, and said, ‘ Yes, I suppose that is true. Yet 
90 per cent. of the Polish Jews want to leave, 90 per cent. of the 
poor and middle classes, and only 10 per cent.—the most wretched 
and a very few of the wealthy—wish to remain.’ 

Then he brightened up: ‘ England—if Palestine is closed to us 
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we'll goto England. There my son will have a chance ; he can go to 
college and study, and perhaps become a learned man. 

‘ But if England should not take us, no: America either—then 
we must needs try Germany. I know they will treat the Jews — 
badly there too, but they don’t kill them; their hatred is covered 
by a veil of civilisation. And if Germany should be closed to us 
also, then, as a last resort, we will go back to Russia, where they 
shoot and murder us in droves, but where the individual Russian 
can be quite friendly to the individual Jew. Better a quick death 
in Russia than lingering torture here.’ 

‘ But what in the world can be the reason for this sudden and 
intense hatred ? ’ 

‘ Ah, that is a difficult question to answer. Partly it is because 
of the priests, who inflame the simple people against the Jews ; 
and partly it is because of the Bolshevist agitators. It is true 
that in Russia many Jews are Bolshevists, but here in Poland not 
a single one. Look at our position. We are all small tradespeople 
who stand to lose all we possess by Bolshevism. We would be 
the first to fight against it, but these people believe all that is 
bad of us.’ 

‘And now one more question,’ said I, feeling that at last we 
were coming to the vital point. ‘Tell me frankly and honestly, 
what were your real feelings when Poland became independent ? ’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he exclaimed. ‘I am a Pole, and my 
forebears have been Poles for well over 400 years. The feelings 
of the Jewish Poles were identical with those of the Christian 
Poles. We rejoiced with them in Poland’s resurrection, and our 
hopes ran as high as theirs at the thought of her future. We 
hoped that the Christian and the Jewish Poles would be friends 
and brothers. But, alas! that is all old history even now, and 
we have no illusions left. The antagonism and hatred against us 
are so great that we cannot look forward to even indifferent tolera- 
tion. But, mind you, in spite of all we feel ourselves loyal citizens 
of the new Poland, and our sons are as ready to fight for her as 
ever. Give us an honest chance, and we will show by our acts 
how much we love our Poland. But they won’t give us'that chance,’ 
he added sadly; ‘ they mistrust us too much.’ 

That day I went on from one Jewish shop to another and 
questioned the owners. Everywhere, with slight variations, I 
heard the same tale of woe. Here an old man had been ill-treated 
or spat upon; there a boy had had such a bad time at the 
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Gymnasium that he had to be taken away and sent to one of the 
small Jewish schools. The boycott was rampant on all sides; 
the people seemed to be living under a black cloud; they spoke 
' furtively and in whispers only, the very children crouched in 
corners. 

Still, in spite of all this evidence, I felt dissatisfied. This 
hatred of the Jews seemed so absolutely without rhyme or reason 
that there must surely have been something, something not quite 
straight, something disloyal, which had set rolling this ever- 
increasing avalanche of antagonism. I would go to the poorer 
quarters, the Ghetto streets, and see whether some clue could not 
be found. 

So down I went through steep, crooked lanes leading to the 
Vistula, where ramshackle cottages stooped their sad old heads 
across the narrow ways, and hand-barrows, laden with unripe pears 
and drawn by dirty children, rattled over the uneven cobble pave- 
ment. In some of these tottering old houses there were tiny square 
shops, dark holes filled with a mixed but scanty supply of everything 
necessary to sustain life on the simplest lines. They seemed more 
like a hawker’s barrow brought to a stand-still and made into a 
fixture, than real shops. 1 squeezed myself into one of these 
miserable little places and found it entirely filled by three typical 
Polish Jews, wearing skull-caps and long black gabardines reaching 
to the heels of their strong knee-boots. Two of them had long 
red beards, while the third was still a lad. And here I might 
mention what struck me again and again during my brief stay at 
Warsaw. Amongst the hundreds of Polish and Russian Jews 
whom I met in the streets, I saw hardly any face bearing the 
characteristic Jewish features according to Western ideas. I saw 
no long, narrow faces, no hooked noses, scarcely a dark-haired 
man. Instead of these I encountered, to my great surprise, beneath 
each skull-cap the true Slavo-Russian type, red curly hair, blue 
eyes, @ flat, square, ruddy face, with the high cheek-bones and broad 
flat nose of the Eastern European. They certainly looked much 
less intelligent than their Western and Southern brethren. With 
their Semitic looks, they had lost the tendency to stoop, the narrow 
shoulders and the frail body; their shoulders had widened and 
straightened, and altogether they gave the impression of healthy, 
rather big-built men, accustomed to manual labour. Had they not 
worn the gabardine, I should never have taken them for anything 
but hard-working peasants just in from the country for the day. 
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But to return to my three men, squeezed tight between hampers 
and a sack of flour. They talked Yiddish, but by my speaking 
German in a very slow and distinct way, we managed, in spite of 
frequent misunderstandings, to converse quite freely. / 

Again I heard the same tales of misery, of a misery a thousand 
times harder than their better-situated brothers had to bear. 
Their tiny business was nearly at a standstill because they were 
not allowed any fresh supplies, and no Gentile will accept a Jewish 
man as a labourer. And here at last I found the clue, the possible 
explanation of this overwhelming wave of hatred against the Jews. 

‘ But the Germans gave us work,’ said the younger man, ‘ and 
they did not treat us badly.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you worked for the Germans while 
they were in occupation of Warsaw ?’ I asked in amazement. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Yes; what else were we to do ? 
There was no business to be done, and in these poor quarters we 
were on the brink of starvation. The Germans came and built 
railways, they wanted men for transport and to work on the lines. 
The Poles refused to do it, so then they came to us and offered 
us good pay and good treatment. Perhaps we should not have done 
it, but what would you? It is hard to see one’s children starve 
when there is food to be had for honest work. So we did it, but 
now—Oh ! we have to pay dearly for our mistake! ’ 

So that was it. They had not had the strength to stand out 
against German temptation in the face of hunger and want, and 
now the Poles regarded them all as traitors, though political thought 
of any kind was far, very far, from these wretched people. 

Again I asked my old question: ‘What will you do with 
yourselves?’ And again I received the same answer, ‘ Away, 
only away; old men and young, we must all away.’ 

From house to house I went, to hear the same tales everywhere. 
They stared at me with wondering eyes when they heard that I 
had come all the way from England, and they looked at me gladly 
and gratefully as if my mere presence had brought them a ray of 
sunshine, the vision of a Promised Land. Women came to me 
with babies in their arms, touched me, and called after me as I 
passed: ‘The greatest happiness be with you, young lady, and 
God’s blessing on your head.’ And like a red thread winding 
through all our talk, now in a passionate whisper and now in a tone 
of firm resolve, but always present as the one strong prop of hope, 
came: ‘Jerusalem! We'll go to Jerusalem, to live and die in our 
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own land.’ And when I, reluctantly, had to explain that Palestine 
was only a very small country, and would not hold their numbers, 
they would choke down their disappointment and exclaim: 
‘England! England will give us justice and fair treatment.’ 
Altogether, I found reason to conclude that Mr. B.’s account 
was correct, that 90 per cent. of the Polish Jews wish to emigrate 
and that only the most poor and miserable, who cannot get away, 
.and the few wealthy, who have too much to lose, resign ‘themselves 


to the fate of living on as pariahs. 
It was only later on that I heard anything really authentic 


about the pogroms. 

Mr. Morgenthau was away when I called to say farewell, but 
I saw one of his staff, a youngster of eighteen, who had seen and 
gallantly fought through all the terrible Warsaw pogroms. He 
told me how, without cause or provocation, machine-guns would 
be turned against whole streets in the Jewish quarters, and men, 
women, and children shot down like dogs. It was his duty, as 
soon as the news of fresh horrors reached the U.S. office, to rush 
to the scene of action and to endeavour to dissuade the soldiers 
from continuing their gruesome work. In his American uniform 
nobody recognised him as a Polish Jew, and the fear of displeasing 
America helped him so powerfully that in many instances he 
was able to prevail. But if the slaughter went on, he would hurry 
back to the centre of the town and, again thanks to American 
prestige, induce one or two high police officials to accompany him to 
the Ghetto and command the soldiers to stop. Even thus, much 
cruelty and many deaths could not be prevented, but it was this 
boy’s privilege to save the lives of many of his brethren. On 
several occasions he was himself attacked and had to fight for his 
life. He told me of one particular instance, when he tried to reseue 
an old Jew from the hands of five ruffians. He was unarmed, but 
he drew the assailants’ attention upon himself, so that the old 
man found a chance of escaping. The five, who were not soldiers, 
but were armed with thick sticks and stones, threw themselves 
upon the lad, who dodged under their arms and by strength and 
dexterity managed to get hold of one of the sticks. ‘ After that,’ 
he went on, ‘it was quite easy to keep them off. They would have 
stoned me to death if I had given them time to do so, but with 
my stick I beat one to the ground, and the other cowards, as soon 
as they saw him down and bleeding, scampered off as fast as they 


could.’ 
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The Jews seem to be attacked not only by organised troops 
of soldiers, but also by all sorts of stray: gangs of ruffians, burglars, 
and thieves, who are excited through Bolshevism to @ lust for 
bloodshed and: murder. 

‘But the Warsaw Jews have not suffered half so much as 
those living in the country towns and small villages,’ so the lad 
went on. ‘ Ofticially, the Polish authorities declare that pogroms 
do not exist ; that it may well be that a-few Jews here and’ there 
get killed in the mélée, but that all military attaeks are’ directed 
entirely against centres of Bolshevism. Still, it is strange that 
they always select a town or village where the Jews are: greatly 
in the majority, and that under the pretext of- fighting against 
Bolshevism alone, they will wipe out whole villages- inhabited 
solely by Jews. 

‘But now Mr. Morgenthau has come. He goes-about-among 
the people and listens to their tales of distress, and’ we have docu- 
mentary evidence enough to prove: every single case—eruelties 
which would ‘shock civilised nations to the inmost- heart.’ 

One of my travelling companions to Posen: was quite a young 
officer, handsome and refined without. affectation, the: white: blonde 
type of the Polish gentry. As it was impossible: to get: to: sleep 
on our uncomfortable seats, we passed: the night talking of: political 
matters. This young man: had:seen nearly five: years’. service with 
the French army, and I suppose his outlook had been widened. 
Anyway, as regards the Jews, his opinion was: different.from 
that of my Warsaw cavalry officer; he thought it in Poland’s 
interest to remain friends. with the. Jews; who command the‘ blood 
in Poland’s veins—intellect—and, amongst the Upper-Ten,-money 
and commercial connection with the outside world. 

‘But loyal and necessary to Poland though they’be, we Poles,’ 
he said, ‘ detest them for speaking Yiddish, that abominable-mixture 
of-- Polish: and: Hebrew on a: foundation: of- German; which: sets-a 
Polish: ear on: edge. Let them:speak Polish in their’ homes—let 
them teach their children to speak a pure Polish, and we may still 
be friends.’ 

At one of the stations there ‘was a commotion, and we rushed 
out to look at some Chinese Bolshevists who had just been captured 
by the Poles. So this was the type of the hangmen of the Bolshevist 
Government. They certainly seemed very placid and quite 
content, though the officer assured me that they were on their 
way to be hanged in their turn. 
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But now my thoughts were centred on the scene around me. We 
were passing through stations with familiar names, and the country 
had more and more the well-remembered ,aspect of olden days— 
long stretches of rolling corn-fields and green potato-land, flat and 
uninteresting ; here an old farm, thatch-roofed and picturesque, 
and there a new brick house, spick and span in the best Prussian 
style, ugly and square, a blotch upon the landscape but eminently 
practical. We were nearing Posen. 

My travelling-companion remarked upon this with a sigh, 
and added reluctantly: ‘ And still we must admit that the Posen 
farmers and lower middle class are very much better educated, and 
on an intellectually much higher level, than we Congress Poles. 
So much, at any rate, the Prussians have done for us.’ 


i 

Posen looks very much the same as before, except that the 
beautiful boulevard, the ‘ Ring’ promenade all around the town, 
has been completed, and that the German monuments have all 
been demolished; these were dragged through the streets and 
thrown into the Wartha, and I understand that in their zeal the 
mob destroyed by mistake also two beautiful old Polish statues. 
Polish troops are quartered in the Emperor’s castle and the new 
buildings of the ill-famed ‘ Ansiedelungs-Kommission ’—the seat of 
the pre-war agitation against the Poles, whence all those disastrous 
decrees emanated regarding the forcible expulsion of Polish land- 
owners—-are now used by the Polish authorities for various official 
purposes. 

People asked me again and again whether I did not see a great 
difference between the Poznan of to-day, and the Posen of ten 
years ago. But, really and truly, I did not. Even the moral 
atmosphere seemed to be the same, the same strain of irritability 
and antagonism between three different races, so closely packed 
that they cannot escape from each other, but must constantly meet 
in the street, the café, and the restaurant; the same militarism, 
which we are forced to breathe in compressed form wheresoever we 
may turn. The officer is still the same— arrogant, swaggering, 
domineering over mere civilians in the true Prussian style. Yes, 
even his very clothes are the same as before, because, except in 
the case of the cavalry regiments, the division stationed at Posen 
still wears the German uniforms. Under the new regulations they 
wear the long, narrow whiskers of 100 years ago, the style of their 
ancestors before Poland lost her liberty, and these, which suit 
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them well, are the only marked sign of difference between the 
present-day Polish officer in Posen and his Prussian fellow. People 
bow before the Polish officer as to a demi-god, just as they did 
to his predecessor, and the only difference is that, in spite of his 
conceit and arrogance, the Polish officer is always polite to ladies, 
only too often familiarly and oppressively so, but always with a 
low bow and a hand-kiss accompanied by some florid compliments. 

The men are excellent fighting material, and evidently enjoy 
their continuous skirmishing with the Germans on the western 
and south-western frontiers. There is also hearty fighting in 
Russia, as well against the Bolshevists as to cover the Polish 
advance in Lithuania; and, to make the circle complete, in the 
south they are at war with the Czecho-Slovaks, partly on account 
of the Teschen coalfields, but mostly because they loathe and 
detest each other racially. It is absurd, and very, very sad, to see 
these ceaseless futile struggles going on between such closely-related 
peoples as the Poles and the Czechs, whose very language is so 
nearly identical. 

Posen, being under martial law, is quite cut off from the ouier 
world, and it is pathetic to see how helpless and ignorant people 
are concerning even resolutions and events in Paris which may 
have a profound bearing on their future lives. The censorship is, 
of course, very rigorous, and stacks of letters are being held up, 
both at Warsaw and Posen, simply because there is no time or 
knowledge to censor them. Just before I left Posen, towards the 
end of August, letters began to come in rather more freely, but it 
was still impossible to rely upon the postal service. 

Newspapers appear daily, but are one quarter the size of a sheet 
of The Times ; they are of poor quality paper, poorer Print, and 
practically contain only strictly local news. 

The military authorities are, of course, in absolute command 
of ‘the town, and nobody is allowed to remain in the streets after 
11.45; it was 9, and even 5, some months ago. The passport has 
always to be carried on the person, and may have to be produced 
at any moment for legitimation. 

Under martial law it is, of course, strictly forbidden to carry 
or possess arms. Houses, especially those of the wealthier classes, 
are constantly searched, and even curios, such as inlaid oriental 
daggers, old pistols, &c., are confiscated. The soldiers seem rather 
to enjoy these perquisitions, and especially choose for their field 
of action the abodes of inoffensive old ladies, whence, in the ardour 
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of their research, they often carry away articles of value which have 
not the least resemblance to weapons. In some cases even very 
serious robberies have been committed in the guise of such searches. 

Although their pay is enormous—the Polish common soldier 
drawing a much higher rate of daily pay than the Prussian officer 
received in the time of the war—the troops have become lawless, 
or, rather, being in absolute power, they like to take the law into 
their own hands, the authorities uotwithstanding. 

In spite of their excellent fighting discipline, the Polish soldiers 
have got drunk with success, and their morals have broken 
udown entirely. Many of them are just illiterate lads from the 
plough, and it is too much for their balance to be constantly 
féted as national heroes. No doubt-—unless, indeed, Bolshevism 
itself enters their ranks—matters will settle down; the soldier 
will appreciate his own value in its proper proportion to the 
national welfare as a whole, and will become steadier and more 
manageable. 

Meanwhile, the civil authorities in Poland are still very back- 
ward. We must not forget—as I did in my first pang of 
disappointment—that they have first to create the very machinery 
of administration, and that none of their men are trained in any 
of the public services, except in the most subordinate capacities ; 
whilst some of their highest officials were just small trades-people 
in the days before the War. 

Unfortunately, they have not learned from the mistakes of 
either .of their former masters, .and Prussian arrogance and Russian 
corruption combine ‘to ‘place the Polish administration an a very 
unsound basis. Bribery is rife at Posen, andif you want.anything to 
be done for ‘you or granted to you by the authorities, you have 
to pay through the nose, whether your grounds be just or unjust. 
It is ‘a great pity that Poland should have started her new political 
career on such principles. During my stay there, I gathered that 
all the soundest and most loyal people are yearning, as their only 
hope, for the despatch ‘to Poland of an Allied army of occupation, 
to see that order and justice are maintained, and to teach the Poles 
hhow to administer their country. At present, they are just like 
‘very naughty, ‘though lovable, children with a new toy; but as 
‘this new toy is their own country, they have considerable power 
to do serious harm to themselves .and others. 

In some cases, their inexperience brought about rather quaint 
results. As soon-as they were masters of the town, they removed 
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all the German street-names and replaced them by their Polish 
translations. So far, well and good; but after a while the Town 
Council met, and considered that it. would be better to have original 
Polish names instead of mere translations. So off came the names 
again, and the Town Council are at present busily occupied in 
the endeavour to find suitable names. It is very slow and deliberate 
work, and the result is that a great many of the Posen streets have, 
for the time, no names at all, and you have to know your town by 
heart if you want to find your way about. The names so far chosen 
are not remarkable for crisp brevity, the former ‘ Berlin Street,’ 
for instance, being now called the ‘ Street in remembrance of the 
holy Polish Revolution of December 23rd, 1918.’ It takes two long 
lines of blue enamel to express this appellation. 

There are the schools also. After the revolution had been 
successfully accomplished, nearly all the German masters and 
mistresses were turned out—and no wonder, after the sufferings 
which had been inflicted by them on the Polish children. But the 
Poles had quite forgotten to train their own teachers beforehand, 
and so they were forced to close many of the schools for lack of 
tuition staff. They are at present training them as quickly as 
possible, but it is to be feared that the results will not be very 
satisfactory, as they are trying to turn out teachers within a space 
of from four to six weeks and from most unpromising material, 
such as domestic servants and others of that class. The children 
of such as can afford it are taught at home; the others are going 
without education of a proper kind. 

Everything is frightfully expensive at Posen, not only because 
the value of the Polish mark has fallen to a mere nothing—-20 
per cent. below that of the German mark—but also because most 
articles, especially clothes, have to be smuggled across the frontier. 
Nevertheless, everybody lives well at Poznan, better than we do 
even now, and money seems of no account. There is a reckless 
spirit over everything and everybody, and the most exorbitant 
prices are paid unflinchingly. Money is made very quickly, 
especially amongst the working classes, but it runs away like so 
much water. Pockets and bags are stuffed full of dirty, ragged 
little bits of paper, down to half a mark (now 1d.) in value, which 
have to be carefully mended with sticking-plaster unless it can 
be managed that they be got rid of at once. There exist a few 
quaint tin coins, stamped by the German Town Council during 
the War, but these, and even the filthy little notes, are getting so 
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rare that it is necessary to use German postage-stamps as small 
change. 

As I have said, life is very gay at Posen in spite of everything ; 
cafés and theatres are full, and the people are well dressed ; there 
seems to be much less want than in Warsaw. 

There are, of course, ration-cards, and the rations are very 
small, but nobody pays the smallest attention to them. Honorary 
distributors and paid clerks alike had no scruples about favouritism 
or theft: nor could the retailers be trusted to deal honestly with 
ration-books. In Polish eyes our English system seemed purely 
Utopian. People live well because they do not mind what they 
pay, even though they eat up their capital. Food smugglers 
flourish, and every single family seems to employ several of them. 

And now I must at last reluctantly approach the knottiest of 
all problems—the Jewish question in the Duchy of Poznan. It 
is ever so much more complicated and involved than in Congress 
Poland, because here in Poznan the Jews have split up into four 
antagonistic sections, and one of these at least justifies the ill- 
feeling against the Jews, though all the others have to bear the 
brunt with them. 

First, there are the Zionists, who see their salvation in England, 
and hope through her help to be able to restore the Jewish kingdom, 
and to take political form as an English protectorate. Their 
longing is solely for Jerusalem and they never can or will be Poles, 
though they would like to be friends with them. 

Then we have the ‘ Nationalist ’ Jews, who, as the name implies, 
wish to be Polish citizens of Jewish nationality. Like the Zionists, 
their tendencies are strongiy pro-British, and they, too, are proud 
of their Jewish blood, and are hoping for the establishment of a 
protectorate. But, unlike the Zionists, they have no desire to 
leave Poland if they can only be allowed to have their own councils 
and schools, and to maintain their own customs. 

The third section consists of lukewarm, or very broad-minded, 
Jews, mostly men of the intellectual professional classes, who 
wish to remain in Poland simply as loyal Polish citizens, and who 
rate Poland, as their political homeland, a great deal higher than 
what they call the ‘ accident’ of belonging to the Jewish race. 

Lastly, we come to the decidedly pro-German Jews, a section 
which, I must confess, tends to increase. Here, again, we have 
grades and degrees, but in their most pronounced form they identify 
themselves entirely with Germany. They are Jews only in name, 
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hardly by religion, and they wish to efface the fact that they belong 
to a different race. Although they have suffered at the hands 
of the German officials just as much as their more ardent brethren, 
they would, as they put it, ‘rather suffer and be treated with 
contumely in a country where there is culture and learning, than 
in Poland which will always be backward.’ 

The Poles have made the great mistake of paying no heed to 
these four divergent currents of opinion amongst the Jews, of 
confounding them all entirely with the Germans, and so deliberately 
creating a hostile element in their midst. Yes, the Jews are being 
treated worse than the Germans, and are held in suspicion by 
both. They have been expelled from all their municipal and 
other offices, and even my mother, who for the last twenty 
years, as the only voluntary lady, has done more for the Polish 
children of the town than anybody else, has been requested to 
resign her post as Guardian of the Poor, though the needy take no 
heed of this, but come to her as before for help and advice. Many 
of the Jews have been deprived of their trading licences, and they 
are practically forced to sell their property in houses and business. 
There are, of course, hundreds of such instances, not to mention 
the firing of volleys into the synagogues for no reason but the fun 
of the thing, or perhaps because they had just been firing into all 
the Lutheran churches. 

Hostilities came to a head in the early part of June, when 
one day, at about seven in the morning, Polish soldiers appeared 
in most of the Jewish and German houses, and dragged the 
inhabitants out of bed, regardless of age, sex, or health. About 
ten thousand men and thirty-six women were interned in a filthy 
camp which had not been cleaned since the Russians had left it. 

All these arrests took place during the four weeks preceding 
my visit, without any legal or moral justification, and even at the 
very time when the Poles were debating in Paris their special treaty 
and proclaiming aloud how they would give freedom and equality 
to all the peoples in their midst and would never repeat the mistakes 
which the Germans had made in dealing with them ! 

I set out on my journey to Poland feeling myself still as one 
of her children, ready to share their pride and joy in the national 
resurrection, but now-—-my ideals had broken down like a house 
of cards. 

All the Jews of the more enlightened professional classes assured 
me that had Poland not embarked upon this perilous policy of 
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evicting—by force, threats, and ill-treatment—practically all the 
Jews out of the district, these would not only have become loyal 
Polish citizens, but they would have seen to it that their children 
became true Poles in heart and soul. They said: ‘We cannot 
change our attitude, our German education, in a day; but if 
we had been allowed a reasonable time to take breath everything 
would have settled down all right. The Polish authorities say 
that they recognise only the Polish language—although they 
have just signed a clause to the effect that for a while they will also 
allow the German language to be used, and we quite see the justice 
of their point. But we have all been educated in German schools 
and Universities, and we have first to learn the Polish language. 
We are, all of us, doing so, but they are unreasonable to require 
that we should know it in a day. We fully recognise the great 
mistake which we made in not knowing and speaking Polish before, 
but we are doing our best to rectify this mistake now. 

‘ What the Germans, in their mad policy of Germanisation, were 
not able to accomplish in twenty years, the Poles intend to do in 
a day. They are very like your Irish, and we fear they will never 
learn to administer their country properly.’ 

It puzzles and grieves me to think of Poland’s attitude, but I 
hope, I do hope with all my heart, that she may come to her senses. 
In the Posen district the people are entirely under the influence 
of the clergy—even the army—and the ease with which they can 
be used as tools and bent this way and that, makes them the more 
dangerous when nothing but blind hatred moves them. 

Unfortunately for Poland, the gulf created between her three 
component parts, through the fact of beloaging for more than 100 
years to three different master-countries, has not yet been bridged 
over. The Poznan Poles loathe the idea of being governed through 
Warsaw and subordinated to ‘Congress Poland’; and instead of 
uniting themselves whole-heartedly with the former Russian Poles, 
they emphasise on every possible occasion the fact that these 
latter ‘are so far behind’ themselves in education and general 
level of intelligence. 

As Poznan cannot now be the capital of Poland, the whole 
of its population, Christians and Jews alike, have the sincere 
conviction that all her knotty probiems could only be solved if 
Poznan, West Prussia, Silesia, and, possibly, part of East Prussia, 
were welded together into an independent State, the Duchy of 
Poznan, with an autonomous government having its seat at Poznan. 
I quite see the point of view, that the intelligent Poznan Poles 
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do not relish being under the government of their much less educated 
Warsaw brethren; but, on the other hand, it does seem so foolish 
not to stand together now, when so much has been achieved and 
so much more remains to be accomplished. Already Poland is 
deep in debt, and many are convinced that she cannot last finan~ 
cially without substantial help, and there seems to me a great 
danger that if Poznan became a smal! autonomous State, she might 
soon be entirely dependent on, and fall again under, the influence 
of Germany. 

Whilst at Posen I came across various German people, whom 
I found perfectly saturated with hatred of France and England. 
They still believe the wildest stories about the French and our 
cruelties to their prisoners, and it can only be hoped that the 
German prisoners on their return will be honest enough to tell 
the truth about their treatment—though I doubt it. They still 
maintain that the Allies used dum-dum bullets, and there was 
no arguing with them, for when I tried to give them a few instances 
of German cruelty, they simply denied everything flatly and told 
me I was lying. They still believe their German papers and 
official news, although they readily admit that they have been 
most abominably deceived by the former German Government. 
For instance, no one knew till nearly Christmas, 1918, that Germany 
had asked for an armistice, but although it was she who asked 
for this armistice and accepted our terms, they do not admit even 
now that she was conquered. ; 

‘The Allies knew what they were doing when they concluded 
the armistice. France was dead beat, her morale was breaking 
down entirely, and Foch was well aware of the fact that another 
week or so would have finished off his army; they would have 
mutinied if he had not allowed the fighting to be stopped. And, 
moreover, the German army was on French soil when the armistice 
was concluded, you cannot deny that. So we might, perhaps, put 
it that it was a draw, but in reality we have beaten you; you 
could never have crossed the Rhine and maintained yourselves on 
German soil.” 

* Well, how is it, then, that you have meekly accepted our terms 
and that we are at present in occupation of your Rhineland ?’ I 
asked, getting rather angry. 

‘ Yes, that is just the point about which we Germans have to 
complain ; that you Allies, although you have never conquered us, 
should now dare to impose upon us those hard terms, is beyond 
words for unfairness and injustice. You are now showing clearly 
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the cloven hoof, hitherto cleverly veiled by your pretence of fighting 
for high ideals. You English knew quite well all the time how to 
ladle the fat from the soup.’ _ 

It was exasperating, and there was no use in arguing any 
further. They were simply too stubborn to see that since they 
accepted our terms, the result could not possibly be called ‘a 
draw,’ however much they might complain about injustice and 
hardship. 

But my opponents had not yet finished. ‘And still,’ they 
went on, ‘ we were the conquerors in the true sense of the word, 
we and not you; and it is ridiculous to call it even a draw. Have 
you been able to devastate our country as we have devastated 
Belgium ? Have you destroyed our industries and brought our 
mines to a standstill, as we have done in France? Ah, after all, 
that counts most now that the war is finished. France is im- 
poverished to the bone, and it will take her years of reconstruction 
to partly heal the wounds which we have inflicted on her. She 
will sink to a third-rate Power in the financial and commercial 
world, whereas we Germans, we go straight ahead and overrun 
you all. We are the best organisers, we are the best workers, and 
in spite of the revolution, we have found our level again more 
quickly than any other nation. We are working at full pressure, 
and we get on, whilst the French are struggling in the grip of 
national bankruptcy, and you English—you have strikes. We 
have learned that short hours won’t do and we soon saw the wisdom 
of reintroducing the ten-hour day; our working men know that 
only hard work will make Germany the first commercial nation 
in the world. 

‘Well, and the day will come, and not so long ahead as you 
may fancy, when we Germans will fight another war with the 
world, but that time we will make quite sure beforehand that there 
will be a decisive victory on our side, and not just—this draw.’ 

But the Germans really are blind and deaf to anything which 
does not tend to their own glorification. Late in December 1918, 
a German high official was sent to Posen to investigate the situation 
there. He was received with great honours by the Polish leaders, 
who dined and toasted him so well that he came away with the 
conviction that all was right with Posen, and that the district was 
absolutely loyal%o Germany, and the Poles entirely reconciled to 
being Prussian subjects. He made his report accordingly, and 
a week later the Polish revolution had broken out, which swept 
German authority away like a straw before the wind. 
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THE FIRST READING: 
AN ANACHRONISM IN ONE ACT. 


BY BRYAN COOPER. 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY. | 


Henry, PrRINcE oF WALES. 

Tue Ear or Satispury (Lord Treasurer). 

Tue Eart or Norrrincuam (Lord Admiral). 

Srr James Ramsay (Governor to the Prince of Wales). 
Writam SHAKESPEARE. 


The soene ts laid in the Prince of Wales’s lodging. Date, 1612. 


SCENE.—The Presence Chamber of the Prince’s lodging. 

A room of ordinary size, panelled in oak. It is an official room— 
that is to say, while all is seemly, there is nothing in tt that hints of 
the tastes or habits of the owner. In the centre, facing the audience, 
stands a chair of State. It is empty at the moment ; but behind, and 
leaning on it, is Sin JAMES Ramsay, a red-haired, middle-aged, some- 
what pedantic Scot. He is in an unusual state of excitement, and 
as obviously in the thick of an argument. 

The persons to whom his argument is addressed are two in number. 
In front of the chair of State is a table littered with papers, and on the 
right and left of this table sit in less sumptuous, but sufficiently comfort- 
able, chairs, the Lord Treasurer and Lord Admiral of England. 

NotrincHam, the Lord Admiral, does not call for much notice. 
He ts a white-hatred, elderly man, who, twenty-four years earlier, had 
the luck to command the fleet that defeated the Spanish Armada, 
and has been living on the recollection of the achievement ever since. 
In his manner he affects a bluff, seamanlike heartiness, hoping (though 
unsuccessfully) thus to conceal his stupidity. 

Ropert Cecrt, Haru oF SALisBury, ts a very different type. It is 
not the wont of his family to be fools, and he is not one ; though the fact 
that, as the son of Burleigh, he has spent the whole of his life in an 
official atmosphere, has given him a distrust of enthusiasm, and a 
passionate devotion to precedent, which sometimes impel him to act 
foolishly. His manner is grave and constrained, and one feels that 
he ts actuated by a profound sense of responsibility. At the moment, 
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he is listening to Sir James Ramsay’s argument with the subdued 
irritation noticeable in official circles when an individual insists on 
thrusting himself into an affair in which he is not directly concerned. 
Behind Cecil is a door leading to the Prince’s apartments ; in the 
opposite wall a second door opens on to the hall. Beside the latter 
stands a wooden stool. 
As the curtain rises Sir James ts perorating. 


Srr J. And sae, I say, my lorrds, that I canna consent tae it. 
The lad is nae mair than eighteen years of age, and sooner than 
see a bairn involved wi’ the mystery of eeneequity, I wull take it 
upon me to inforrm His Sacred Majesty. 

Crcru. Before such a drastic step, Sir James, perhaps you 
will be good enough to let me summarise the facts of the case. 

Sm J. I am weel acquainted wi’ the facts, my lorrd. My 
objection is to the facts. Is it no’ the fact that you intend to 
bring His Royal Highness—a mere lad still—in contact wi’ a 
pack of rascally stage-players, whom nae decent man should be 
associated wi’ ? 

Nortrncuam. What’s that? Are you aware, sir, that I kept 
a company of players—-kept ’em for many years, egad ? 

Sr J. Then ye kept bad company, my lorrd. Ye entered 
into voluntary communication wi’ the Beast. 

Notrrnenam. Kept bad company! Damn it, sir! Do you 
mean to insult me ? 

Crcrt. My lord, Sir James meant no offence, I'll swear. He 
is a Scot, and looks upon these matters from a different standpoint. 
And, in any case, this discussion is scarcely regular since, owing to 
Sir James’s conscientious scruples, we have no quorum, and our 
commission is not yet formally constituted. Yet, if you concur, 
I will make yet another attempt to overcome his objections. 

Nortrncuam. Have it your own way, my lord; but I fear 
you'll waste your breath. 

Crcru. I understand, Sir James, that you have already been 
informed by His Sacred Majesty [all bow] that he desires, now that 
His Royal Highness has reached his eighteenth year, to give him 
some share in public affairs. 

Sm J. That is a fact, my lorrd, but oh, sirs—— 

Crciz. One moment, Sir James, while I put my views before 
you. Now it chances that His Royal Highness is deeply interested 
in the approaching nuptials of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth. with the Elector Palatine, and has begged his royal 
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father to afford him some opportunity of showing his deep affection 
to his sister. Accordingly, His Majesty, having decided to appoint 
& committee to consider the details of the festivities to be performed 
at the wedding, has thought fit to nominate His Royal Highness 
to be its chairman. Do you take any exception to that, Sir James ? 

Str J. I tak’ exception to just one thing, my lorrd, and that is 
the play-acting. Hoo ye can expect a guid Presbyteerian to stand 
by and see his pupil dragged into that sink of eeneequity, the 
playhoose, passes ma comprehension ! 

Crom. Am I not right in believing that His Royal Highness 
has already visited the playhouse on two or three occasions ? 

Str J. Maybe he has, my lorrd, for youth is ay wilful; but 
he has never been brocht into contact wi’ any of the actor bodies. 
I saw well tae that. 

Crc1t.. Nor will he now, Sir James. We are merely to consider 
the argument of the entertainment which is to be played before the 
Court. There will be no need for His Royal Highness to attend 
the rehearsals. Indeed, I agree with you that it would be 
undesirable. 

Sir J. And what of the body ye have below in the buttery 
drinking ale at His Royal Highness’s charge? Is he no an actorr ? 

Crcrt. Ah, you mean the author of the play. I believe he 
was once an actor, but he retired long ago. I do not think you can 
reasonably object to him, Sir James: he is a man of undoubted 
respectability. I believe that his father was Mayor of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Sm J. [Baffled, tries another tack.] And what need is there 
of a play at all, my lorrd? Would na a bonny classical disputa- 
tion between two learned doctors of Oxenford and Cambrig, or, 
better still, of Glesca and Saint Andtews, entertain the Coort 
as weel ? 

Cron. [Wearying of the argument, changes his tone.] Sir James, 
I must warn you that you are on dangerous ground. You are 
presuming to question a decision of His Sacred Majesty. 

Sir J. I, my lorrd! How? 

Ceci. My Lord Admiral and myself waited on His Majesty 
to demand whether he had any special wish as to the nature and 
cost of the festivities. Did we not, my lord? [Nottingham 1s 
asleep.] Did we not, my lord ? 

Nortineuam. Aye, aye, certainly ! 

Crom. And His Majesty answered—I will repeat his very 
words, which, for their wisdom, have been engraved on my mind— 
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“Let it be a play, my lords. For as each nation excels in some- 
what—the Italians in painting, the French in music, the Scots in 
philosophy—so the English theatre is sui generis a thing apart and 
unique.’ So you see, Sir James, that in questioning our intention 
of performing a stage play, you are rashly finding fault with the 
considered wisdom of His Majesty himself. Nor can you believe 
that His Royal Highness’s welfare is less dear to his father than 
to you. Therefore, I should advise you to beware, before we return 
to His Majesty and report the obstacles that you have placed in 
our path. 

Sr J. His Majesty is a very Solomon, and I canna dispute his 
decrees. I will fetch His Royal Highness. But, oh, sirs, it’s a 
sair prospect for a sound Presbyteerian ! 

[Eait Str James by the door, R. 

Crctt. A stiff-necked fellow that, my lord! 

NorrincHam. I hate all these damned Scots. Most of them 
are thieves, and those that are honest are bores. We have had 
no merry days since they came into England. In the old-time it 
was different. Beer was beer then. When I commanded the 
fleet against the Spanish Armada, as you will remember 

Ceci. I fear, my lord, I was but a child at the time. 

Nortineuam. Aye, but then I'll tell you. When I took over 
the command at Portsmouth in ’87, or was it ’88, I ordered every 
ship—every ship, mark you—to take ninety gallons of beer as 
ballast. Now, when you remember 

[Cecrt is saved from a long story by Sir James, who flings 
open the door and announces. 








Sir James. His Royal Highness ! 


Enter Prinoe followed by Sim James. 
[Cecrt and NotrincHAM rise. 


{Henry, Prince or WALEs, can best be described as a nice, shy 
boy. He is eighteen, but looks young for his age. He is naturally 
impulsive, but the whole of his training having been directed towards 
the crushing of enthusiasm, he has become constrained and ill at ease. 
He distrusts Ceci, whom he suspects of criticising him in his mind, 
but feels more at home with NortincHam, whose mental capacity 
clearly harbours few surprises. He moves quickly to the chair at the 
head of the table.] 

Prince. [Before seating himself.] You are welcome, my lords. 
I trust you are in good health ? 
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Cort. I thank your Royal Highness. I am as well as can be 
expected. 

Prince. And how does my Lord Admiral ? 

NortincHam. Faith, sir, I’m hearty. Old as I am, I’m a 
better man than some of these finicking young sparks like Pembroke 
and Southampton. Unmanly they are, that’s what it is. Always 
prating about music and art and what not. If I had them aboard 
one of my ships—— 

Prince. Is there any talk of their going to sea? I had not 
heard of it. 

Nortinenam. No, nor will you, sir, as long as there are merry- 
makings and playhouses on land. 

Crcit. Since you speak of playhouses, my lord, might we, 
with His Royal Highness’s permission, lay our business before him ? 

Prince. Surely. [Str JAMES whispers to PRINCE. 
Will you not be seated, my lords ? [All sit. 

Crcrt. Here is His Majesty’s Royal Warrant constituting 
this commission. The terms of reference are: ‘ To hear, consider, 
and, if possible, approve some stage play, masque, or other diversion, 
fit to be performed in the Banqueting Hall on the occasion of 
the marriage of Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Elector Palatine.’ Your Royal Highness is nominated as chairman, 
and the Lord Admiral and myself as members, three constituting 
@ quorum. His Majesty had intended to include a representative 
of the legal profession, and invited my Lord Keeper to act on the 
commission, but Sir Francis Bacon’s prejudice against anything 
connected with the stage is so extreme that he begged to be excused. 

Sm J. A wise and upright man, indeed ! 

Crom. Your Royal Highness will, no doubt, derive great 
advantage from Sir James Ramsay’s counsel, and I would be loth 
to suggest that his presence here is irregular. As, however, he can 
only be associated with us in an advisory capacity, I would suggest 
that in order to comply with precedent, he should only speak when 
called upon to do so by the chairman. 

Prince. Thank you, my lord. [Helplessly.] What do I do 
now ? 

Crom. You should first, sir, initial the warrant convening 
the commission, so that it may be placed on the minutes. 

Prince. Ah, yes. Is that right ? 

CrciL. It is the usual course to place the initials in the top left- 
hand corner. But doubtless this will serve. 

Prince. And now ? 
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Crciz. Your Highness will find in front of you an agenda 
paper, which I took the liberty of preparing. 

Prince. Is this it? [Reading.] ‘1. Minutes of previous 
meeting.’ 

NotrincHam. Why, we haven’t met before ! 

Cort. I fear that is an oversight. One puts it in as a matter 
of habit. Will your Royal Highness continue. 

Prince. ‘2. Reading of the Royal Warrant.’ 

Crcru. That has already been done. 

Prince. ‘3. Selection of a play.’ How do we do that? Are 
there any plays to select from? I go so seldom to the playhouse 
that I fear I am sadly ignorant. 

Crcrx. It was felt, Your Highness, that on an occasion of such 
importance, it was undesirable to throw the provision of the play 
open to public competition. The growing laxity of playwrights has 
been the subject of unfavourable comment from the Bench of 
Bishops, and you will readily understand that plays which may 
be suitable, and even enjoyable, when visited incognito, are undesir- 
able when played before His Majesty’s Court. A wedding ceremony, 
too, leaves such an opening for embarrassing witticisms. 

Prince. Then, how shall we obtain a play, my lord? Are 
we to write one ourselves ? 

[NorTincHaM guffaws ; CECIL withers NoTTINGHAM with a look. 

Crcit. God forbid! Knowing that a play would be needed, 
I commissioned an author—who was a popular favourite some years 
ago, but has since retired to live on a competence in the country 
—to prepare one. He has done so, and is waiting below stairs 
to read it to us now. 

Prince. You are full of foresight, my lord. What is this 
playwright’s name ? 

Crcm. His name? I have it here in my notes somewhere. 
Ah, yes! His name is Shakespeare. 

Norrincuam. Is he akin to Master Timothy Shakespeare, the 
Court cheesemonger ? 

Crcit. Nay, his name is not Timothy. My secretary has been 
remiss: I should have had it on my notes. It begins with a W; 
I think it is Walter. 

NortineHam. Anyway, let’s have him up. 

Cort. Does your Royal Highness approve? If so, perhaps 
you would instruct Sir James to summon him. 

Prince. Do so, good Sir James. [Hat Str James, L. 

CxzciL. Perhaps it would not be out of place for me to point 
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out to your Highness that this Mr. Shakespeare is not only an 
accepted success as a playwright, but also a man of some position in 
his native county—Warwickshire or Worcestershire, I forget which. 
He has applied to the Council for a grant of coat-armour, and I 
believe that there is some prospect of it being granted. If, there- 
fore, your Highness could make him some small compliment, it 


would no doubt be appreciated. 


Prince. I will do so, my lord. Some praise applied to one 
of his works would perhaps be what you suggest ? 

Crom. Admirably so, sir. 

Prince. Then, can you tell me the name of one of his plays ? 

Crcru. I fear, sir—I fear I cannot. I do not frequent the 
playhouse, and [Searching his notes] I have nothing on my notes. 
Baxendale will have to go. 

Prince, Can you help me, my Lord Admiral ? 

Norrincuam. Nay, the rogue was not in my company, and I 
would never countenance the opposition troop ! 

Crcrt. One moment, your Highness: I think I have it. In 


my youth, while my father yet lived, I once visited the Globe 


Playhouse, and there, as I now recall, I saw a play by this same 
Master Shakespeare. It was called, I believe, ‘The Comedy of 
Errors.’ 

Prince. Thank you, my lord. I will write it down. And 
another point: I have observed that my Royal Father gives 
great pleasure by a habit that he has of calling his lieges by their 
Christian names. This man’s name you say is Walter ? 

Crcr. I think so, your Highness. I am not certain, owing to 
my secretary’s remissness. But in any event, Walter is a courtly, 
honourable name by which no man need shrink from being 
called. Still, I would fain be sure—— 

Norrinenam. You had best assure yourself quickly, for I 
hear him on the stairs. 


Enter Str JaMzEs. 


Sim J. The play actor is here. 

Crcit. Did he announce himself to you ? 

Sm J. Aye. 

Crcit. Did he tell you his Christian name ? 

Sm J. Nay. I went up til him in the buttery, and said: ‘ Are 


_ye the play actorr?’ And the chiel daured to reply: ‘I am 


Mister Shakespearre.’ Misterr, indeed! Cock him up wi’ the like 
of that ! 
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Ceci. Well, admit him. And hark ye, Sir James, announce 
his name with the same degree of civility that you would use to 
your equals. 
Sm J. I canna degrade masel—— 
Ceciu. It is His Royal Highness’s wish. 
{Sir James, after looking at the PRINcE to see whether this 
order is confirmed, throws open the door. 
' Sm J. [Announcing, with an air of protest.) Mr. Shakespearre ! 
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Enter SHAKESPEARE, carrying a roll of manuscript. He bows, 
and an awkward pause ensues. 


[Finally, Ceoin whispers to the PRINCE. 


Prince. I beg you to be seated, sir. 
SHakesPeaRE. I thank your Royal Highness. [Sits on stool 


by the door.] 


Prince. [After another pause.] I am glad to make your 


acquaintance, good Master Walter—— 

Suaxes. I fear, your Highness, that there is some mistake. 
My name is William. [The PRINCE ts upset. 

Crcrt. [Intervening.] For the moment His Highness was 
thinking of another prominent man, Sir Walter Tomlinson. He is 
well aware of your literary eminence. 

Prince. Indeed, yes, Master Shakespeare, I have heard much 
of your famous play ‘A Comedy of ——’ [CrciL prompts PRINCE.] 
‘ Errors ’—exactly so—‘ Errors.’ 

Snakes. I am deeply gratified by your Royal Highness’s 
approbation. 

Prince. Have you come up from the country recently, Master 
William ? 

Suakes. I left Stratford-on-Avon yesterday. 

Prince. And how were the crops looking in Worcestershire ? 
[Crctt corrects him.] I should say in Gloucestershire. 

Suaxes. In all the Midlands the crops do well, your Highness, 
*Tis a rich land. 

Prince. I believe you have prepared a play for performance at 
our sister’s wedding. 

Suakes. I have it here, your Highness. Is it your pleasure 
that I read it to you ? 

Prince. Do so, I pray you. 

% [AU setile themselves to listen. 

Suaxkes. [Reading.] ‘The Tempest,’ a comedy by—— 
Crcrt.-One moment, Master Shakespeare. Have you realised 
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that this play is to be performed as part of a bridal ceremony? © 
Surely, nothing can be less appropriate to such an occasion than a 
tempest ! 

Nort. Gad! I have known some weddings to which it would 
have been appropriate enough. Harry Darnley’s for one. 

Crcru. My lord, you forget yourself. To speak of His High- 
ness’s grandfather in such a manner! You should demand pardon. 

Prince. Itisno matter, my lord. Proceed, Master Shakespeare, 
proceed. 

SHakes. The first scene is laid on a ship. 

Sm J. A ship! Hoo wull ye intrroduce a ship into the 
Banqueting Hall? It’s no possible. 

Crom. Sir James, I pray you be silent. Continue, sir. 

Suaxes. There enter severally a shipmaster and some mariners. 
The master cries: ‘ Cheerly, my hearts, cheerly, furl the bowsprit, 
belay there abaft the binnacle.’ 

Norrineuam. What ? 

Snakes. ‘ Furl the bowsprit,’ my lord. 

Norrineuam. ‘ Furl the bowsprit!’ What folly is this? Who 
ever heard of any sailor giving such an order ? 

Snakes. I crave your lordship’s pardon.. Warwickshire is 
an inland county, and I am not versed in naval technicalities, 
though I have endeavoured to acquire them from the most popular 
books on the subject. What would a shipmaster do in such a 
tempest ? [aking out a notebook.] 

NorrincHam. Why, take in the topsail, I should think. But, 
anyway, he’d not give the orders himself. 

Snakes. Who would do so, my lord ? 

NottincHam. The bos’n, to be sure. 

Saakes. I thank your lordship. I will substitute the bos’n 
for the master. To him there comes the King of Naples, the 
Duke of Milan and their train. He prays them to keep below, 
saying: ‘You mar our labours; keep your cabins; you assist 
the storm.’ 

Crcrt. Somewhat discourteous ! 

‘Norrinepam. But good sense. 

SuakEs. An aged courtier, one Gonzago, bids him be patient. 
He replies: ‘I will, when the sea is. Hence! What care these 
roarers for the name of king? To cabin!’ 

Crom. Really, I think that most undesirable. Almost re- 
publican. And in a play to be performed before His Majesty ! 
You must amend that, Master Shakespeare. 
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SHakes. If it please your lordship, it will afterwards appear that 
the princes and dukes aboard this vessel are, for the most part, 
usurpers, and so there can be no reflection upon legitimate royalty. 

Croc. It may, perhaps, pass then. Yet I should think it 
would be well if you were to insert a few words showing that the 
man who speaks the words is a rascal of no character, who will 
come to the gallows. 

Suaxes. [Making a note.] I shall take pains to do so, my 
lord. The confusion increases. The master—I should say the 
bos’n—orders the marines to—— Could you tell me what 
they would do in such a case, my lord ? 

Norttincuam. Is the ship in-a gale on a lee-shore ? 

Snakes. Such is, if I understand your lordship rightly, the 
position. 

NortinecHam. There is little to do, then, but drift. But if 
you needs must do something, it would do no harm to lower the 
top mast and keep her on her course. 

Suaxes. I humbly thank your lordship. I am your lordship’s 
debtor, and if I might be permitted to announce the fact on the 
play-bills—— , 

NortincHam. Nay, nay, keep my name out of it! I am not 
one of your hunters after publicity. I can rest on my past deeds. 
Is that the last of the ship ? 

Snakes. It is, my lord. They scatter, crying out that she is 
sinking, and the scene changes to an island in the ocean. There 
we find one Prospero, a magician, and his daughter Miranda, 
standing without his cell. She speaks to him, saying : 


‘If by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.’ 


Ceci. May I ask, Mr. Shakespeare, if you propose to read us 
the whole of your play ? 

SHakeEs. Such was my intention, my lord. 

Crciu. I fear it is impossible for me to hear it, then. I am 
due to attend the Committee for Conservation of Small Coal at 
half-past four, and must begone soon. 

Prince. You would not leave us, my lord? We rely much 
upon your wisdom and experience. 

Crom. I grieve to appear discourteous to your Highness, but 
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the matter before that committee is one of great urgency. The 
coal-hewers demand that they should be paid an extra groat a 
week, and threaten if it be not granted they will lay down their 
implements. Then will London surely freeze. Nevertheless, I 
am loth to leave this unfinished. Perhaps, Mr. Shakespeare, 
you could give us a summary of the action, leaving us to peruse 
the play at our leisure. 

Snakes. I will make my best endeavour to do so, sir. To 
begin with, this Prospero—— 

Prince. You said he was a musician, did you not ? 

SHakes. A -magician, so please your Highness. Prospero 
explains to his daughter that he is the rightful Duke of Milan. 
Absorbed in study, he has allowed his brother, Antonio, to usurp 
his power, with the result that, twelve years before the beginning 
o' the play, Antonio, aided by the King of Naples, has seized the 
dukedom, and set Prospero, and the child Miranda, adrift in a 
boat at sea. The kindness of an old counsellor, Gonzago, furnished 
them with food and clothing, and Prospero’s library, so that they 
were sustained until their bark was driven upon an island. Here 
Prospero’s magic arts make him master of the spirits inhabiting 
it, and that island has he ruled till Miranda come to womanhood, 

Ceci. A pleasant story, though somewhat unoriginal. 

Prince. It will be brave to see all that. 

SHakes. I crave your Highness’s pardon. It happens before 
the action of the play begins. You will not see it, but you will 
hear Prospero tell of it. 

Norrincuam. A long, weary narrative, I doubt not. Well, 
continue. 

Suaxkes. By his art, Prospero makes Miranda slumber. Then 
he summons his familiar spirits. These are two—an airy sprite 
and a monster. 

Prince. A monster ? 

SHakes. Yes, s monster, who formerly muled. over the island, 
and whom Prospero has tamed. 

Cectt. I think we ought to consider this point with care. I do 
not frequent the playhouse; but some years ago I remember one 
character in a play—I believe it was one of your plays, Mr. Shake- 
spearé—remarking that a lion among ladies was a fearful thing. Now 
the man who said that was, to my mind, a wise and judicious man. 

Snaxgs. I am gratified to hear your lordship say so. 

Czcrt. For there can be no doubt that the sudden apparition 
of a lion among a crowd of ladies after dinner would excite 
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considerable alarm. And if a lion, how much more a monster! 
You must eliminate the monster, Master Shakespeare. 

Suaxkes. I fear it will be difficult to do so, my lord; he is an 
essential part of the machinery of the play. 

Crcrt. But if he alarms the ladies—Her Highness above all ? 

Snakes. I will qualify his fierceness, my lord. I will render 

him fishlike rather than beastlike. Also I will write into his part 
some comic lines. . 

Ceci. So modified, perhap, he may be permitted. Does your 
Highness agree ? 

Prince. I do, my lord. But go on, Master Shakespeare. 
I long to know what has become of the ship. 

Snakes. You shall swiftly learn, sir. Prospero’s airy sprite 
tells him that she has safely brought the King of Naples, his son 
Ferdinand, Prospero’s usurping brother, and all their court ashore. 
The ship and mariners have also been saved, and lie safe in a 
haven out of sight. Ferdinand believes that he alone has been 
saved, and Prospero bids Ariel bring him within sight of Miranda. 
She wakes, beholds, and loves him at first sight. 

Prince. This Ferdinand is a prince, you say ? 

Snakes. Yes, your Highness, and Miranda a princess. 

Crecru. Very suitable to the occasion. Go on, Master 
Shakespeare ; this promises well. 

Suaxes. Prospero knows that love thrives on opposition, 
feigns anger. Ferdinand draws on him, but is charmed by his 
magic from moving, and is condemned to labour for him. Mean- 
while his brother, the usurping duke, and the brother of the King 
of Naples, who have been cast ashore with that king, plot against 
him. They intend—— 

Nortincuam. This is mighty serious stuff—naught but plots 
and magic. Is there to be no fooling ? 

Snakes. I will detail it to you anon, sir. 

Norrinenam. Nay, tell us now. 

Snakes. If it is your lordship’s pleasure. There are cast 
ashore from the wreck a jester, Trinculo, and a drunken butler, 
one Stephano. 

Sr J. Drunken, sirr! Wad ye parade a drunkarrd before 
the Royal Court? Ah, sirs, itll bring a judgment on us. 

Prince. Sir James, I pray you to be silent. 

Crcru. Indeed, I think Sir James protests too much. I have 
heard among his countrymen of an institution called a wee deoch 
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NorrineHam. Did ye never drink good Scotch usquebaugh— 
eh, Sir James ? 

Sm J. Wull your Highness allow your old tutor to be 
mocked at after this fashion?—And in the presence of a 
playerr,. too. 

Prince. I think that we digress, and time presses for my © 
Lord Treasurer. It would be well for Master Shakespeare to 
read on. 

SHaxes. This jester and butler are cast on an unknown shore, 
still ruffled by the fury of the storm. 

Norrinewam. Are their stomachs still heaving from the sea ? 
*Twill be rare sport to see the landlubbers. Does Kempe play 
one of them ? 

SHaxes. Master Kempe is cast to play the butler, provided 
that the part appears worthy of his reputation. 

NottincHaM. Good ! 

Snakes. The jester, who comes ashore first, finds the monster 
Caliban, prostrate. 

CrciL. Excuse me, Master Shakespeare, but don’t you mean 
Cannibal ? 

Snakes. No, my lord, I do not; though I have used the book 
that tells of cannibals. For were this monster a cannibal, it would 
be needful for him either to devour Prospero and his daughter— 
whereby the plot would be marred—or he must needs die of 
starvation. So, wanting a name to fit.a monster, I transposed two 
letters and call him Caliban. 

Crcru. Ingenious, i’ faith! Go on. 

SHakes. The jester, to cover himself from the storm, creeps 
under the monster’s mantle. Upon that enters the butler, who, 
being drunk, thinks it to be a four-legged beast, and is amazed 
when two voices issue from beneath its cloak. At last he recognises 
his crony, Trinculo, and together they make Caliban drunk. 
Inflamed by wine, they conspire against Prospero. 

Ceci. Another conspiracy! Really, Master Shakespeare, your 


plot is too intricate, and I must be going. 


Smr J. [From the window.| The Archbishop of Yorrk hasna 
gone into the Council Chamberr yet, my lorrd. 

Czom. Then I can give you a few more minutes; but be 
brief, sir, be brief. 

Suaxss. I shall be so. Prospero, by his magic arts, defeats 
the conspiracy both of the courtiers and the clowns, and sees that 
Ferdinand’s and Miranda’s love is confirmed by adversity. He 
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then reveals himself to his brother, breaks his magic wand, 
and returns on the ship, which he has miraculously preserved, 
to Milan. 

Srr J. Dinna ye ken, man, that ye canna gang tae Milan by 
ship? Oh, the eegnorance of these English ! 

Cort. The point is really immaterial, and I must go. Thank 
you, Master Shakespeare. Your play, though somewhat unoriginal, 
will do very well. 

Snakes. You cannot rightly judge of the play, my lord, 
without hearing some of the verses. If you would allow me to 
read you one speech of Prospero’s: it will not detain your lordship 
for more than a moment. 

Ceci. Very well, sir. I will indulge you so far. 

SHakes. [Reads.] 

‘Our revels now are ended. These, our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this unsubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.’ 

Prince. Thank you, Master Shakespeare. 

Crci. Aye, thank you, indeed, Master Shakespeare, for making 
clear to us the true tendency of your play before it was too late 
for us to prohibit its performance. 

Prince. What mean you, my lord? I thought the speech 
beautiful. 

Ceci. Superficially, no doubt, it is beautiful. Master 
Shakespeare is an expert at his craft, we all know. But the senti- 
ments he expresses! Towers and palaces—palaces, mark you— 
tumbling into ruin and leaving not a rack behind! Why, it’s 
absolute Bolshevism. And to think that this might have been 
performed under Court patronage, had I not stayed ! 

Prince. Is to be performed, my lord ! 

Cec. Does not your Royal Highness reconsider your opinion 
in view of what I have pointed out as to the pernicious tendency 
of this speech ? 
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Prince. No, my lord. I adhere to what I said. I am in 
favour of the performance of this piece. 

Crcit. And I strongly oppose it. 

Prince. Then we must call on the third member of the com- 
mission for his voice. What says my Lord Admiral ? 

[My Lorp Apmirat says nothing, which is scarcely sur- 
prising, as he has for some time past been asleep. 

Ceci! My lord. [Zouder.] My lord! 

NorrincuaM. Eh? What the plague! 

Crcit. We need your voice, my lord, on a matter whereon 
His Royal Highness and myself disagree. The point at issue is—— 

NorrincHaM. Weary not yourself to detail it, my Lord Trea- 
surer. I agree with His Royal Highness, whatever his opinion is. 

Prince. Then the play may be performed. I have made 
a note of your dissent, my lord, but the verdict of the 
majority must decide. Will you now partake of a collation in 
the inner chamber ? 

NortineHam. Willingly, your Highness. 

Crcit. I thank your Highness, but I have no time. The 
claims of the coal-hewers are urgent. Have I your leave to 
depart ? 

Prince. Surely, sir, with my thanks for your zealous service. 

[Eat CEcIL. 

Sir James, conduct my Lord Admiral to his refection. 

Sm J. I’m no wanting to leave yourr Highness alane wi’ yon 
playerr body. Hadna ye better come with us ? 

Prince. I desire to speak with Master Shakespeare. I will 
join you anon. [Sm James delays. 

My Lord Admiral waits your leisure, Sir James. 

[Exeunt Sir James and Norrineuam, R. 

Prince. Sir, I must thank you for the beauty of your words. 
Will you leave your play with me that I may read it at leisure ? 

Snakes. I am your Highness’s dutiful servant. [Giving PRINCE 
the play.] “Twas for your Highness and those who, like your 
Highness, are entering the world in the first glory of youth, that 
I wrote it. I am an ageing man, nearing the end of my pil- 
grimage, but I believe that I have left behind me a legacy 
that will gladden the hearts of the young. [Bows.] 

[Eait SHAKESPEARE. 


CURTAIN. 
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A TALE OF 1830. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


I. 


EpGarpo stood apart, his eyes fixed upon Laura. His face looked 
paler than ever against the red velvet curtain of the window recess. 
His rival, Angelo, the blithe and insinuating, was bending so close 
to whisper to her that one of his blonde curls all but touched the 
white camellia fastened in her auburn tresses above the little ear ; 
no whiter were the leaves of the flower itself than the tint of that 
swanlike neck, the curve of that smooth cheek. 

The young Roman belles spitefully declared among themselves 
that the Honourable Laura Howard was red-haired and pasty-faced, 
and that her eyes were as green as any cat’s—those lustrous, 
soulful, changing eyes that were such irresistible magnets to the 
gallant youths of Rome! Of these there was not one who did not 
follow the prevailing fashion and court the beautiful foreigner. 

But while his comrades vied with each other in compliments and 
attentions to Laura, Prince Edgardo Almamare delle Ondenere, 
like one of the dangerous mountains of his native land, hid his 
seething emotions beneath a front of stone. It was only, as now, 
by the fierce roll of his dark orbs or the deadly pallor of his olive 
cheek, that anyone could guess the passion within. Where others 
buzzed about this flower of gold and snow—as in his poet’s mind 
he described her to himself—like bees and butterflies about an 


incense-breathing lily, Edgardo drew the further back, ever more — 


wrapped himself in gloom and silence, till it seemed his motionless 
figure was forgotten by the throng of guests in the Palazzo Leone. 
At the hospitable invitation of the Portuguese Ambassadress, 
much that was elegant in the Eternal City was wont to congregate 
of a Friday evening to nibble a macaroon and sip a glass of Cardinale 
before gliding on to other and more sumptuous festivities. In Rome 
society falls into these ways ; and the Friday gatherings in the dim 
salon of the old Palazzo Leone had become scarce as much a fashion 
as a habit. Here, in the little oasis formed round each charcoal 
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brazier by immense screens, were hatched half the love plots 
in Rome, most of the scandals, and all the amusements of any 





































distinction. 
The first house to which appreciative foreigners had to be 

introduced was that of the vivacious grey-haired Excellency 

Dona Inez Albuquerque. If they wondered and yawned for an 

evening or two, they soon found the utility as well as the pleasure 

of these modest entertainments. 

‘We will discuss it at Dona Inez’s.’ ‘ Let us leave it till this 

evening at the Palazzo Leone.’ ‘A rivederci, on Friday night! 
d Thank God we shall have a quiet moment then ’—or it might be 
8. indeed: ‘I shall be behind the third screen from the door, where 
se the old palm is... .’ 
1e What was being discussed to-night was some new form of 
tS diversion to be held in these very rooms on the forthcoming occasion 
at of Martedi Grasso. The idea had sprung in the lively brain of 

Angelo Scintillante. This young gentleman had achieved, by 
es sheer vivacity and sparkle, a definite, not to say leading, position 
d, among the jeunesse dorée of the capital to which his parentage 
8, hardly entitled him; and he was singularly aided by the stealthy 
2e piety of his widowed mother, who was at the disposal of every 
ot great lady in all the drudgery connected with good works. He 

declared that they owed it to their dearest hostess to show some 
id mark of appreciation for her delightful and tireless hospitality. 
e, He was a waggish youth. 
is ‘It is not so much,’ he said, ‘the exquisite flavour of those 
v, numberless glasses of currant syrup and heart-warming Cardinale 
ve of which we have ali partaken. It is not even the grateful stimu- 
rs lation of that spoonful of Rhum in each cup of tea which her 
id refined solicitude never forgets. What other lady in Rome, I ask, 
> has thought of providing for her guests those divine corners— 
re Cupid’s nests, if I may permit myself the phrase—each with its 
SS scaldone burning like the heart of love? Am I not right, Mees 

Laura? Is not this corner agreeable to you ?’ 
8, Miss Howard flung a sidelong look at the audacious speaker. 
te He was indeed as close to her as the billowing amplitude of her 
le skirt would allow. 
ne Edgardo, watching this familiar attitude, tortured to the soul 
m by the thought of that whisper, to which his jealousy attributed 
on a hundred different significations each more frenzying than the 
al last, clenched his hands, 
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‘I like warming my hands,’ said Laura, stretching taper fingers 

towards the brasero. She had withdrawn her gloves to toy with 
@ macaroon and a cup of tea. 

‘I like warming my hands.’ 

Was there some hidden meaning in that phrase? How ex- 
quisitely she spoke Italian. Accomplished girl! Edgardo adored to 
hear her. ‘Twas like the sound of the young lamb in the verdant 
meadows,’ thought he. So did soft emotions contend in him 
with the fiercest passion known to the heart of man. 

‘If the Contessina Pia Miolini sings,’ cried Angelo, ‘and the 
cavaliere Torquato Tasso Basso recites, what shall wedo? What 
will Mees Laura do ?’ 

He slapped his forehead. 

‘Ihaveit! Itis Carneval. We will have the right and proper 
Carneval comedy. You will be Colombina.’ 

Miss Howard opened those lips which curved like a scarlet 
thread over her short white teeth, and was heard to murmur the 
word, ‘ Papa.’ - But Angelo broke in, overwhelming an inadmissible 
protest. 

‘Papa? We will enlist the Papa! He shall be Pantaleone, 
that is a character which will suit him.’ 

And while Edgardo was scarcely able to restrain himself from 
bursting from the dust and gloom of his red velvet recess upon the 
insolent youth, his divine Miss Howard, with beautiful unconscious- 
ness, observed serenely that Papa objected to private theatricals, 
but she didn’t mind herself over here. Of course, she wouldn’t 
dream of such a thing in England. 

It was the longest speech that any of her admirers had ever heard 
her make; and, while his soul was torn as by a thousand furies 
at the thought of her falling so easy a prey to the wiles of his hated 
rival, Prince Edgardo could have dropped upon his knees to gather, 
in the right spirit of venerating rapture, each one of those delicately 
flat sounds which characterised the fair stranger’s pronunciation 
of his language. 

A wrangle now ensued, noisy as only southern mirth could 
make it. The various young gentlemen who surrounded Laura 
and the scaldone contended among themselves for the réle of 
Arlecchino; but Angelo was as ever the dominating spirit, and 
before his arguments, his eloquence, and his self-conceit, even the 
dark-browed, haughty Marchese Torrebruno and the millionaire 
Prince Murano gave way. : 
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‘I must be Arlecchino! ’ cried Scintillante. ‘The very essence 
of Arlecchino is improvisation. I was an improvisator from the 
time I was seven years old. Did I not in that very year keep the 
brigands, who would have stopped my Mamma’s carriage in the 
Alps on the road to Switzerland, from as much as laying a finger 
on a single one of her diamond rings, by a torrent of inspiration 
which flowed from me, as my venerated Mamma to this day avers, 
like the mountain stream which gushed from the rock by her side ? 
Did not these bearded men weep and lower their carbines while 
I spoke of their own little ones hid in the caves, like the eaglets 
in the crevasses of the rocks ?’ 

Scintillante had never before narrated this remarkable tale, 
but then it was fitting that he should demonstrate those very 
powers which were his qualification for the disputed part. An 
Arlecchino must indeed be able to improvise ; and perhaps neither 
Murano nor Torrebruno, as they shrugged and smiled at each other, 
was without the secret hope that their voluble companion might 
drown himself and his pretensions in the very flood of his own 
exuberance. 

‘Could you keep brigands off now in that manner?’ asked 
Laura, turning her eyes towards the young man as he once again 
bent over her. 

‘Miss Howard will engage you as a courier, Angelino mio,’ 
cried Murano, the ennobled banker, with a loud displeased laugh. 

A wild impulse seized upon Edgardo to rush forth from his 
concealment, exclaiming ‘ Beware, Laura! Would not the brigands 
be a thousand times more supportable ?’ but his legs only carried 
him, plunging, behind the screen, out through scattered groups 
of amazed guests to the marble-floored ante-room. Here he 
snatched his cloak from the hands of the old portiére, who knew the 
garments of every noble youth in Rome, as well as his ancestry 
and habits. 

It was a night of great soft winds, too nearly akin to the dreaded 
scirocco to bring any refreshment to the fevered brow of Edgardo. 

He went slowly down the steps leading to the Leone Palace, 
absorbed in thought. 

‘Oh, to stand in Sciatillante’s shoes! To have, but for one 
hour, Scintillante’s chance! What would I not say to Laura behind 
the screen of a mask, were I once free of my own clogging identity ? 
How cruel a fate is mine,’ said he in his tormented soul. ‘To 
know within myself all the ardours of the most impassioned lover, 
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the profundity of the philosophic mind, the eloquence of the 
noblest of the tribunes, ... . to feel the tide rise in splendid flood, 
only for ever to be driven back from the barrier of my stammering 
lips! I marvel that the mere envelope of the body should be 
strong enough to resist the inward pressure. I marvel I do not 
burst,’ cried the unhappy man. He stopped, struck his breast, 
and gazed up at the narrow aperture of sky between the tall houses, 
where the moon sailed fiercely white, in a wrack of driven cloud. 

‘Oh, Laura,’ he groaned, ‘ Laura, Moon of my stormy horizon, 
like the material.orb up yonder, will an evil wind for ever blow 
you from my hopes ?’ 

A burst of laughter from the other side of the street startled 
him. A couple of stray night-ambulators had halted to listen. 
He flung his cloak across his breast so that its folds hid his 
face; and, head bent against the soft blast, hastily took the 
first turning, for he was sensitive even to the jeers of probably 
contemptible strangers. 

A close dark street this, almost black, with a chill in it piercing 
to his marrow, as of vault-like airs that had never known the warmth 
of the sun. It led very precipitously down to the Tiber side; 
he could see the restless water shimmering in the moonlight. He 
reached the bank with a few swift steps and then stood gazing 
at the transfigured flood. 

‘How,’ thought he, ‘is this the yellow Tiber, running all silver 
just because the moon shines on it? And looking down the moon 
beholds herself and thinks the stained current beautiful. Thus 
my Laura smiles on the unworthy.’ 

A man came running along the river-side, glancing over his 
shoulder as he went; he cannoned against Edgardo before the 
latter could move out of his way. Both men started back, breathing 
quickly and staring at each other through the milky dimness with 
fierce eyes. Edgardo, however, soon recognised that here was a 
poor hungry savage creature of the lower classes, not worth the 
honour of his wrath. He picked a large silver piece out of his pocket 
and flung it contemptuously. The man fell upon it like a dog 
upon a bone, held it to the moonlight, bit it, and called on God 
to witness that he had met a nobleman at last. 

‘I have done murder,’ cried he, ‘ and imperilled my immortal 
soul, for a lesser guerdon.’ 

Edgardo, who had been scornfully walking away, arrested his 
steps and turned back. 
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‘Ha, say you so?’ said he. ‘Desperate wretch! I know 
not what spirit has sent you across my path to-night, but I will 
not fling away the chance. Would you commit crime for hire ? ’ 

‘ For gold, excellency,’ said the other, drawing close and whisper- 
ing, ‘for gold I would stab a cardinal. Aye, it is my trade; and 
I have so light a touch that I will pierce you His Eminence on his 
way to his coach, and he himself scarcely know it before he’s in 
Paradise. If your nobility wants murder done——’ 

‘Murder!’ Edgardo shuddered. ‘Foul servant of Satan, no. 
But hark ye! I would have one kidnapped—kidnapped for thirty- 
six hours.’ 

‘*Tis more dangerous,’ said the man, thrusting a lip of dis- 
approval, ‘more dangerous and more costly. Let me put your 
enemy out of your magnificence’s way.’ 

‘Silence, villain, I can pay. But if a hair of the victim be 
hurt, you shall have nothing but the prison.’ 

‘It will be very expensive,’ said the bravo. 


II. 


The charm of the ‘Commedia dell’ Arte’ lies in the scope it 
gives to the individual actor. Here is no mere opportunity for 
the interpretation of another’s thought ; the simulation of passions 
evolved out of another’s emotions; not even the setting forth 
of a drama constructed from initiation to climax—felicity or 
calamity—by another’s brain. 

In the ‘Commedia dell Arte’ the actors, given a slender 
canvas and a nomenclature that represents not personality but 
type, have the whole art of the stage, as it were, in their hands. 
The speech that falls from their lips springs from their own 
imagination ; the sparkle with which they cap each other is struck 
from wit to wit; and as for the lovers—those eternal lovers, Har- 
lequin, Pierrot, and Columbine—the fire with which they inter- 
change ardours must be kindled from their own hearts. In fine, 
it is the triumph of improvisation ; of spontaneity, of badinage, 
repartee, spirit, and verve. However the subsidiary rdles of 
Dottore, Scaramuccio, Pantaleone may be allotted, the parts of 
Harlequin and Columbine must be entrusted only to youth at its 
handsomest and most joyous. 

To say truth, this side shoot of dramatic expression has never 
taken root in our cold and slow-moving land. The antics of the 
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circus and the pantomime but poorly cepresent that fresh flower 
of Italian genius and exuberance. 

There was, therefore, considerable comment, of a critical and 
by no means benevolent character, when the guests at Dona Inez 
Albuquerque’s carnival reception found that the English girl, 
Vonorabile Laura Howard, was to be the Colombina of the 
entertainment. 

That Signor Angelo Scintillante should be Arlecchino; va 
bene! It was even benissimo. But the Howard! ‘It will be 
pitiable,’ said one portly dowager to another. ‘It is idiotic—it 
is——’ They shrugged and turned up their eyes and gesticulated, 
while the contessinas, the marchessinas, not to speak of the princi- 
pessinas, their noble offspring, drew braided heads together, 
tittered and whispered from seat to seat, each glad in her small 
jealous heart, to think of the fiasco to come and the inevitable 
fall of the red-haired, white-faced one, who had so unaccountably 
ousted them from notice. 

The mise-en-scéne was of a primitive description. The great 
red cloth screens. which usually divided the desert of the embassy 
salons into scaldino-warmed oases, were united across the end of 
the room before a row of tin-shaded oil-lamps. There was an 
invalid palm at each corner; and behind the screens, as before 
them, whispers and titters. 

The atmorphere of the great apartment was extremely Roman— 
that is to say as devoid of air (known locally as draughts) and 
as warm as it could be made. There was a fine aroma of hot colza 
in addition, mingled with the perfumes d-la-mode which that 
year happened, appropriately, to be the tangerine and angelica 
essence known as Eau de Portugal. Presently the murmurs and 
giggles died down behind the screens while they grew in front. The 
audience began to tap with their feet, clap hands, and even cry 
out—but the raising of the curtain (represented by the drawing 
aside of the paravents) was still delayed. 

‘Something has happened’ was bruited from lip to lip. 

Something had happened. Arlecchino had not yet appeared. 

All were assembled. PantaJeone and I] Dottore, made up 
in incredible wrinkles; Pagliaccio, melancholy in his sloppy 
white, with enormous black eyes staring out of his floured face ; 
Scaramuccio, elegant, sly, slim in his black; Scapino, noisy in 
stripes, with a guitar. 

All these were the beautiful Miss Howard’s adorers ; and she, 
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the fair Columbine, regarded them to-night with her large, clear 
English eyes, surprised at, and a little disdainful of, their painted 
faces, their eager, foreign, gesticulating ways and fevered speech. 
She was, either by some manoeuvre of her own, or through a 
masculine determination for freedom of action amid her circle of 
admirers, the sole female character in the projected performance. 
A most singular and unconventional Columbine she seemed to these 
latter, with her insular apartness; her camellia-white skin, un- 
touched by rouge; her braids and curls of copper hair; her slim 
ankles and shapely narrow feet in their satin sandals; and though 
she had been clothed by the first dressmaker of the Corso—in green 
and white satin, narrow bodiced with flights of ribbon bows; 
bunched too over a full white moiré skirt—in the most approved 
seventeenth-century Columbine mode, translated into a richness 
becoming the English miladi of 1830, she remained, entrancingly 
(the young men thought) the demure, reserved, coldly alluring 
onorabile Laura of their worship. 

‘These English ones, how astounding they are!’ whispered 
the Pantaleone to Scapino. ‘They have always surprises in 
reserve for you. I behold six inches of her divine leg, in as tight 
drawn a hose, per Bacco, as one of our own ballerine could achieve. 
I breathe my compliment in her ear ... and I am frozen. 
The Vatican Diana could not be more marble-cold.’ 

‘Tis a sphinx born prude,’ the other answered with some spite. 

Meanwhile time was ticking away through the great buhl clock 
on the yellow marble console behind them. There was restlessness 
in the audience. And Scintillante still ‘made himself desired.’ 

‘The Devil!’ said Scaramuccio to the Dottore, ‘ Arlecchino 
has thought better of it. He is afraid of her white teeth; the 
spark, so ardent, is quenched.’ 

‘Tis the way of sparks, to glitter and go out,’ answered the 
Dottore—who was no other than Prince Murano, the new-made 
noble, who resented the inferior réle allotted to him, with all the 
swelling pride of his money-bags. 

‘Bah, we shall have to begin without the absentee,’ cried 
Pagliaccio, and his eyes kindled in his chalk-white face. 

Here was a chance to cut out the Scintillante, and his over-rated 
talents, to show that others could have fire and honey on their 
tongues. 

While the male part of the cast, collected in a group, thus 
murmured and grumbled, Laura sat apart, her feet primly crossed, 
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her cheek pensively resting on two fingers of her whitehand. There 
was indeed a circle of frigidity about her, which the boldest of 
them found difficult to cross. 

‘ Let us begin, get on without Arlecchino,’ repeated Pagliaccio. 

He spoke quite loud and Laura did not even turn her head. 

Bounding steps resounded along the marble gallery without, 
and Arlecchino burst in behind the improvised wings. Arlecchino, 
multi-coloured, glittering from head to foot, the lithest, most 
agile creature conceivable in his skin-tight garment, eyes glittering 
too behind his black mask. Dazzling indeed, the scintillator. 
Laura Howard, still without moving her head, rolled her curious 
green eyes sideways upon him. 

The others acclaimed the arrival with a rapture which, through 
its Italian exuberance, betrayed more than a note of jeering. 

But Arlecchino looked neither to the right nor to the left. He 
parted his comrades in a dart-like advance. ‘The play begins, 
pull up the curtain !’ cried he, without so much as noticing there 
was no curtain. And before the clumsy screens could be drawn 
aside, he had already flung himself on one knee at the feet of Laura. 

‘Oh, Colombina, dolcissima, bellissima——’ 

There was a gasp of astonishment from the audience, as the 
rich voice rang out, and then when the splendid pair was revealed, 
and Laura said in her everyday English accents : 

‘ A-oh! Arlecchino!’ laughter and acclamation broke out from 
end to end of the huge salon. 

Colombina, sweetest, fairest, had prepared herself for her réle 
with a British thoroughness and a British disregard of the special 
views of others. She had mastered a set of little phrases out of 
an old play-book with the help of her Italian mistress, carefully 
eliminating every word that savoured of the indelicate. But if 
every scene had been rehearsed, the effect could not have been 
more singular, more quaint, more productive of applause, than her 
prim, incongruous replies to Arlecchino’s impassioned eloquence. 

‘On the dark waters of my soul, you have risen, Colombina, 
and all the tides of my being are drawn to you. I am bathed in 
your loveliness, I am silvered with your radiance. Your little 
-feet dance upon my thoughts as the stars upon the bosom of the 
Tiber. Colombina, light of my night, moon of my darkness. Speak 
to me, reach down to me—Colombina.’ 

‘ Arlecchino, the fairest adornment of beauty is discretion.’ 
‘ Bianca bella, as white as you are beautiful, as cruel as you are 
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adorable, as cold as you are maddening! You burn me like snow. 
My heart is as a mouse tormented by a white cat, a beautiful white 
cat with green eyes ; as the mouse between the claws of its torturer 
I am one palpitation. Your hands, your white hands, how soft 
they seem, as soft as the velvet paws of the white cat, but, oh! 
your claws, Colombina, your claws! With one blow you have struck 
deep into my soul, and I am your prey for ever!’ 

Laura was a little embarrassed by the exclamations and laughter 
with which these sallies were received in the audience, especially 
as her own acquaintance with Italian was not sufficient to enable 
her to gather any meaning from so rapid a torrent of words. She 
drew herself together with all the pride of a British maiden, upon 
the horrible suspicion that Angelo Scintillante was perhaps profiting 
by the situation to address her in an unduly amorous manner 
behind his mask. 

‘ A-oh!’ she said, got up from her stool and moved away from 
her kneeling adorer, swinging her ruched skirts. She had a little 
difficulty in remembering the next phrase, and it issued from her 
lips, therefore, with an additional prudery and an intensified 
English accent. 

‘ A-oh ! Arlecchino, not at all. My father is very particular.’ 

The clapping with which this remark was received, the dis- 
concerted air with which Arlecchino, who had sprung to his feet, 
arrested himself, induced Miss Howard to believe that she had 
been extremely apropos. The French Ambassador from the front 
row audibly remarked to his neighbour that she was adorable. 
Now Laura liked to be called adorable by personages in a high 

position. A blush of pleasure mantled in each cheek, her eyes 
kindled. She gave Arlecchino a slow smile over her shoulder, 
which brought Edgardo, that infatuated youth, headlong to her 
feet. He went down on both knees this time and lifted up both 
hands joined, as before the shrine of a saint. 

‘Colombina,’ cried he, ‘ were I the most hardened of infidels, 
you, by the power of your loveliness, would within the space of a 
single minute have converted me. You frowned, and I saw the 
depths of hell ; you smile, and heaven opens before me !’ 

Here Pagliaccio could remain no longer an inactive spectator 
of the scene. He rushed in from his corner, followed by Scapino, 
thrumming a guitar, and broke into a sentimental song. 

- Edgardo was in no mood to allow interference with his brief 
hour of emancipation. He had not plotted crime for a rival’s 
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benefit. With a laugh that rang hollowly to his own ears, but 
which was echoed in the great salon by delighted expressions of 
mirth, he seized the guitar from the hands of Scapino, and striking 
deep chords from it with fierce-flung fingers, drowned Pagliaccio’s 
agreeable yet exiguous baritone with a flood of tenor notes. 
Edgardo’s voice, long cultivated in private under the tuition of the 
celebrated Cantobellini, was a gift of the Gods, but his unconquerable 
shyness had hitherto prevented him from displaying it in society. 

Italians are perhaps of all people the most peculiarly sensitive 
to artistic impression, the most easily swayed to enthusiasm by 
genius. It was an inspiration that Edgardo should have chosen 
to set those improvised words.of ardour which sprang from his 
heart to his lips, to an air which was ringing in everyone’s ears, 
through the popularity of Donizetti’s new opera ‘La Sposa di 
Lammermoor.’ 

When the last note died away on an exquisite tremolo, there 
fell—rare tribute in the impetuous south—a pause, breathless, 
electric with emotion ; then a storm of applause burst deafeningly 
up to the vaulted ceiling ; and the Principessina Maddalena Mon- 
tardente of the noble house of the Vesuviani, who had long cherished 
a passion, severely discountenanced by her parents, for the cap- 
tivating Scintillante, exclaimed : ‘Oh, Angelo!’ and fainted away 
in the arms of her alarmed mamma. This pathetic incident brought 
the ‘ Commedia’ abruptly to a close. 

‘ Heavens, my child!’ cried the Principessa Vesuviana, in a 
piercing scream of anguish. 

Scazamuccio jumped over the lamps to proffer assistance, and 
the Portuguese Ambassadress issued voluble instructions for aid, 
which included smelling salts, a cup of tea, a drop of punch, cutting 
of laces, hartshorn, and a burnt feather. 

Like a flash of lightning, Edgardo’s hour had come and gone, 
with a blinding and well-nigh tragic brilliance. One palpitating 
second he still snatched from fate. Profiting by the confusion, 
he caught Laura in his arms. 

‘You are mine!’ he hissed in her ear. 

‘O-ah,’ said Laura, but she made no effort to push away the 
embrace. He even thought there was a movement of her lovely 
head, as if she would have rested it against his shoulder. But, all 
Italian as he was and on the highest wave of ardour, he could not 
remain oblivious of witnesses. He printed a kiss upon her white 
cheek, just under the shining copper curl, and like one intoxicated 
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or delirious, staggered across the stage, through the passage, down 
the interminable steps, out into the night. 

‘You are mine! You are mine!’ he wildly cried with an out- 
flung gesture, part rapture, part defiance, towards the high sailing 
moon. Not till then did he become conscious that he had omitted 
to take his cloak and hat, and that he had cast himself into the 
street with nothing but his glittering sheath between himself 
and the wind; marked a peregrinating madman to the 
passer-by. 

But to return for his belongings was to risk untimely revelation. 
To one one only, and at a chosen moment, would Edgardo unveil 
the identity of Arlecchino. He ran for home then ; that high-hung 
apartment in the vast, gloomy Ondenere palace, which stood with 
its black walls in the Tiber waters and reared its frowning front 
towards the Ponte Sant’ Angelo. 

He kept in the shadow side of the streets as much as possible, 
diving across the circles of light cast by the rare lamps, with a 
single shining leap, like a salmon out of a pool. 

As he hurled himself at last into the gaping chasm of the palazzo 
entrance, he came in collision with the figure of a man, who seemed 
to have been a hidden watcher in the gloom behind. 

‘It is I, Excellency,’ said a turbid whisper. ‘Be not afraid, 
Excellency, the bird is loose again !’ 

‘ What is it to me?’ cried Edgardo. 

‘It is a slovenly job,’ said the discontented undertone. ‘It 
is not my way of doing business, I like to finish off clean. Dead 
men tell no tales.’ 

‘Begone, thou baseness!’ exclaimed Edgardo. ‘ Art thou 
not paid ?’ 

Yet, even as he spoke, he thrust his fingers into his tight belt 
and with indrawn breath released a knitted purse. 

Great souls do not stoop to bargain, nor is it wise for him who 
has touched pitch to economise on the price of soap. 

The man caught the guerdon, and as the gold chinked Edgardo 
could hear a greedy click in his throat. 

‘ Faugh !’ said he. 

Light-footed he sprang to his chambers. 

‘Laura is ‘mine,’ he murmured, ‘ Laura is mine!’ 

He sat, the night through, a fantastic figure, on the edge of 
his painted, curvetting bed, his hands clasped between his lean, 
silk-clad knees. At every sigh, at every shudder of rapture, in 
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the faint light of his lamp, he ran from head to foot in jewelled 
sparks. A hundred times he rehearsed the meeting with his belovéd 
next day ; the enlightenment, his loosened ardours, Laura’s surprise 
and exquisite yielding, and a hundred times glowed in fiery tremor. 
Not for a moment did he doubt the issue. In his simple Italian 
mind the facts were already established. He had kissed Laura. 
She was his. 





Til. 


‘The Honourable One does not receive,’ said the porter of the 
Hotel d’Europe. 

Edgardo stared with the air of a man unexpectedly faced with 
calamity too overwhelming to be believed in. 

‘It is impossible! I must see her! I will see her!’ 

The porter shrugged his shoulders with a superiorsmile. Then 
Edgardo remembered the vileness of ordinary human nature and 
produced a gold piece. 

‘One can but try,’ pronounced the guardian. He slipped the 
coin into his pocket and held out his hand. 

‘Your Excellency’s card ?’ 

With this bit of pasteboard,—a handsome, glazed and coroneted 
token it was—the servant disappeared cheerfully, to re-appear 
equally cheerfully, yet with ominous celerity. He was shrugging 
his shoulders again and spreading out his palms from the bottom 
of the stairs. ‘ Impossibile! There is no hope. The young lady 
cried out herself, “‘ I am not at ome! ” if your Excellency knows 
so much English.’ 

Edgardo slapped his forehead, pivoted on himself like one 
struck by a bullet. He feverishly sought for a further bribe, held 
out a greasy note. 

* Tell me the number of her sitting-room,’ he whispered. 

‘Sir,’ cried the porter, making a windmill of his hands. ‘By 
my post here I support a wife, ten children, and an aged mother.’ 

‘ Give me a sheet of paper,’ cried Edgardo. A sudden inspiration 
was upon him. . 

He was conducted into the hotel salon, and in the company 
of several English misses tatting silk purses and an elderly gentle- 
man in a high white neckcloth and orange whiskers, obviously 
their clerical papa, he flung himself upon the writing-table and 
scrawled a single line across a big sheet of paper. 
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‘ Colombina, do not refuse to see Arlecchino ! ’ 

The hotel porter departed with his missive, shaking his head, 
but when he returned he summoned Edgardo with a mysteriously 
beckoning finger. 

“She will see you,’ he whispered. ‘I have managed it!’ 

Edgardo, oblivious of the hint, leaped up the narrow stairs, 
at the head of which he was received by a waiter, who conducted 
him along the echoing passage. 

‘What name shall I announce ?’ said the youth, flourishing 
his ritualistic napkin. 

‘ Principe "—began Edgardo—then ‘ No name,’ cried he, and 
once again bethought himself. ‘ Announce Arlecchino,’ he com- 
manded. 

© Il Signor Principe Arlecchino !’ declaimed Aristide. 

The early spring sunshine flooded the long, low room ; Edgardo 
was dazzled by the light. He had a confused impression of the 
scent and colour of a multitude of flowers, and of Laura Howard 
seated with her back to him, her white skirts shining, her copper 
head an aureole of fire in the sun-shaft. He heard her low cry: 
‘A-oh!’ and felt ecstasy as of faintness creep over him. But at 
the next moment he was as the wanderer in the warm valley caught 
in full security by the avalanche, for without turning her head, 
‘Colombina said,-in a strangled voice: ‘ Angelo!’ 

Edgardo gasped into the cold silence, and then Laura slowly 
wheeled upon him. 

‘ A-oh !’ she said again. Her tone pierced to his soul. 

He knew a little English and she spoke very distinctly, so that 
he understood every word of her next remark. 

‘Didn’t the porter tell you, Don Edgardo, that I was not at 
home ?’ 

She turned her green eyes slowly towards the hearth and he saw 
his card where it had fallen short of the yellow wood flame. 

‘ You are at home to Arlecchino . . .’ he stammered. 

‘But you are not Arlecchino.’ It was in her own peculiar 
British Italian that she made this statement. He stared at her 
and saw that she was pale, that she looked angry, that her beautiful 
eyes were dim, that her lids were reddened as if she had been 
erying. His whole being surged towards her, he wanted to throw 
himself at her feet crying: ‘I am Arlecchino!’ He wanted to 
prove it to her by a burning eloquence, but his brain was in a whirl. 
There was a sense of constriction in his throat, his tongue grew 
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stiff and unmanageable in his jaws. ‘ Will you not listen to me ? 
I have much to say to you! ’—but even to his own ears it sounded 
like the speech of drunkenness, or paralysis. Alas! paralysis 
it was indeed, the old, the fatal paralysis, Edgardo’s shyness ! 

‘IT will write!’ he cried. 

No one who had seen the brilliant Arlecchino bound from light 
to darkness and darkness to light on his homeward way only the 
night before would have recognised him in the slow-striding, 
brooding figure who, with bent brow and arms folded, entered 
the writing-room of the Circolo Nobile. He dipped his pen in the 
ink with the air of one about to sign his death-warrant. Did ever 
man write love-letter in such a mood? Swiftly the quill flew across 
the great sheet. Inspiration was once again his, and expression, 
but the foreboding of woe was upon him; his love-story was a 
tragedy. Not for nothing had he been named Edgardo, not for 
nothing had he been moved in his hour of triumph to sing the 
chant of the doomed Ravenswood to the lost Lucia. 

‘Divine Laura, from my cradle, in the words of your poet, 
melancholy has marked me for her own.’ Thus he began and in 
this strain went on, touching with a bleak picturesqueness upon 
the inarticulate sorrows of his childhood, his aspiring and thwarted 
boyhood, his lonely, misunderstood manhood, its fierce idealities 
and strangled ardours, culminating in his dumb love for her, the 


passion of his life. ‘Cursed! For ever cursed with a tongue - 


that cannot give the message of the heart.’ He told the story 
of his crime, of its success. ‘Colombina, sweetest! fairest!’ he 
wrote in the language that the mask had given him courage to speak. 
‘Last night you knew me, my true self! Last night you lay in 
the arms of Arlecchino and did not forbid his kiss. I was Arlecchino. 
I am, I shall forever be Arlecchino to you! Bid your Arlecchino 
return to you, loosen his tongue again, exorcise his dumb devil, 
he will speak to you, he will woo you, he will sing to you!’ Fora 
moment rapture flooded in his ink, but the cloud fell again. ‘To 
refuse me, Laura, is to extinguish the only gleam of light that 
has ever shone into my darkness. If you, moon of that night 
in which fate has involved me, wrap yourself from me, then indeed 
the waters of my soul will break and beat and recoil upon them- 
selves in torment, like the flood imprisoned in the cavernous recesses 
of the earth.’ 
Phrase after phrase ran thus, in a fatal fluency from his pen. 
Alas! what a destiny was poor Edgardo’s. That eloquence 
should undo him whom speechlessness has first betrayed ! 
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He sent a club servant with the letter, with the injunction to 
wait for a reply. 

As he lay back exhausted in the deep armchair, he was awakened 
from abstraction by a gay voice: 

‘Allo, Edgardo mio!’ 

Starting, he beheld a young cousin, with whom he was on 
more familiar terms—by reason of relationship and the lad’s own 
inconsequence—than with any other man in Roman society. 

‘Good-day, Carissimo,’ responded he, with a faint smile. 

‘What a hermit you are!’ continued the boy. ‘I looked for 
you last night.’ 

‘Last night ?’ repeated Edgardo, frowning. 

‘ Aye, last night, there was Carneval at Dona Inez. How is it 
possible, have you not even heard of it? Why, my dearest, all 
Rome is ringing with it. La Howard was Colombina——’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘And Angelo—I1 Scintillante—was Arlecchino. It was to die 
with laughing !’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Ah! You may well stare. What you have missed! A 
rascal, a fellow of the utmost farcicality. He turned the English 
one into the most consummate ridicule and ended by embracing her.’ 

‘What are you saying, unhappy youth?’ said Edgardo in a 
tone of profoundest horror. 

‘ That shocks you, Edgardo? You have a mind of such singular 
decorum. At heart you are a monk, but we—we are but young 
men; we must enjoy ourselves! Heavens, how we laughed ! 
It was rich, it was gorgeous. And La Laura, she deserved it, with 
her impossible airs and graces. But Angelo, he was caught in his 
own trap——’ 

‘Ha, say you so?’ 

“Aye, per Bacco! There never was such a scamp! Tried 
at first to deny it, tried to take us in with a mad story that he had 
not been there at all! But he couldn’t keep it up: it’s too big a 
feather in his cap! And now that he has admitted it and knows 
himself the most-talked-of man in Rome, his conceit is quite in- 
sufferable. However since he’s got to pay the penalty anyhow, 
he may as well enjoy his laurels.’ 

‘The penalty ?’ The listener fixed a gaze of fierce question 
upon the chatterer. 

‘ Aye—marriage! What’s the matter? Are you such a 
celibate that the mere word curdles your blood ?’ 
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whom ?? 


think, cousin? With Donna Maddalena Montardente, with a 
Montardente, a Vesuviani! There’s promotion for a Scintillante ! 
Tt seems there’s been an amourette in that quarter, and the creature 
fainted during his love song—Scintillante sang! It was the bouquet 
—like a primo tenore! The fellow always lacked breeding, but 
such as he is, la principessina adores him. ‘O Angelo, my love! ” 
she gurgles, and faints. Poverina! Ah, you should have heard 
the principessa madre scream,—like a peacock! The old principe 
was foaming, but the mischief was done! All Rome had heard ! 
Now ’tis the drollest part of the story. Papa was at Scintillante’s 
apartment at daybreak. Yes, the principe himself, with tall hat 
and lemon gloves, and the announcements are all over the place 
this moment and Scintillante driving up and down the Corso in the 
Vesuviani carriage with his fiancée, and la Maddalena,with a bouquet 
as big as her bonnet, swimming in bliss. When my Lord Effingham 
arrived in his big English barouche at Master Scintillante’s to re- 
establish his daughter’s reputation, Arlecchino was booked. “‘ Deso- 
lato,” says Scintillante, with his best bow. ‘‘ You should have come 
earlier! I am already betrothed since six o’clock.” They tell me 
that you could hear milord curse all the way from the Via Giulia 
to the Hotel d’Europe, and that the fair Laura has been in hysterics 
ever since. I weary you, my Edgardo, you turn away! You 
are pale, you are sad, you are suffering. What is it?’ 


folded note which the club attendant proffered on a salver. 


English hand. 


very long and I am afraid I can’t make it out, especially as we are 
packing up. I believe Italians fight duels. Papa won't. If 
you can come and tell me to-morrow morning that you have killed 
the man who acted Arlecchino last night, you can tell me anything 
else you like. 


into a chair, broke into bitter laughter. 


EDGARDO’S HOUR. 






‘Nay, jest not,’ said Almamare, hollowly; ‘marriage with 





‘Why, that’s the richest part of it all. With whom do you 







































He broke off, for Edgardo had leaped to his feet to seize a small . 


He tore it open. It contained a few lines in a sloping elegant 


‘Dear Don Epcarpo,—I have received your letter. It is 


‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Laura Howarp.’ 


The young Almamare started back as Edgardo, flinging himself 
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AN ISLAND WINTER. 
BY GEORGE BLAKE. 


I. 


Ir is greatly to be feared that many of those good people who 
in dreams behold the Hebrides are, oftener than not, the victims 
of false imagination. They dream of stern isles—cheerless, wind- 
swept, cold, and peopled by a race of melancholics. The sheilings, 
they fancy, are always lone, the islands always misty. It is a 
belief that has been planted in their minds by half-a-score of nove- 
lists, several musicians, and various guide-books that attract by 
citing repulsiveness. Argument is futile ; their conviction, like the 
islands, are of rock. They resolutely decline to believe—for it 
would be the surrender of a mystical, long-cherished notion— 
that sunshine, prosperity, and cheerfulness are enjoyed as commonly 
in the Western Isles as in any other canton of broad Scotland. 

I might as well admit—since this is a personal narrative—that 
three months earlier I was a partisan of this extreme view. Had 
any friend suggested that the good health I needed so much was to 
be found in the Isles, I should have written him down forthwith as 
crazy. Yet that is what some one—good friend that he was— 
did suggest. And I wrote him down forthwith as crazy. I did 
not see myself, by a long chalk, moving from the warm Lowlands 
to shiver in any lone sheiling of any misty isle of the Hebrides, 
Outer or Inner. Not likely ; those Turkish shells may have injured 
my capacity for sleep : they had left untouched my capacity for 
clear, cold reasoning. No, and again, No! I protested, I argued, 
I swore, I defied, and all that the good friend would do was to 
persist in his quiet way. In the end he prevailed, and led me, a 
sceptical charge, over the gangway of a steamer bound for Cara, 
‘just by way of an experiment.’ (Let us, for the sake of peace, 
agree to call it Cara.) In the violent throes of the sickness that 
comes on discharged soldiers who travel by sea, I condemned the 
best of my friends to a place that is not on the maps. I told him 
that he was killing me, and the wretch, laughing boisterously, 
let drift into my hypersensitive nostrils a blast of cigar smoke. 

Old soldiers never die, they say. I did not die. Far better, 
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I lived to see Cara as it lay in the blue Atlantic under a September 
sun. Within two hours I had fallen in love with Cara; for better 
or for worse, bound by oath to dally there with the coy goddess of 
Convalescence. 

They put me ashore in the ferry-boat, and left me on the beach 
to sit disconsolate on my piled luggage, as once I had sat—oh! so 
many years ago !—-on a Wolseley valise under the grim shadow of 
the battered River Clyde. This end of Cara was not so very unlike 
Gallipoli, now that I could look back with smoke-dimmed eyes 
and sense with a homesick heart. That hill, with its rocky summit, 
was not so very unlike Seddul-Bahr, and if only these brackens were 
replaced by thorn bushes and the rabbit-burrows by shell-holes, 
why—— My reverie was interrupted by the sudden heaving 
beneath me of my cabin trunk. The ham-like fist of the ferryman 
grappled with one of the leather handles. 

‘ We'll be getting on, now,’ he said in soft English, and accepting 
the hint, I grasped the other handle. 

We got on. For one long hour, through wet bracken, over 
crumbling dykes, over sodden furrows, through muddy streams, 
we got on. In the end, they heaved me on to a cart that waited 
where the road began, and drove me two miles to the hotel. At the 
door of that hostelry they depusited me—as inert as my luggage— 
to be fed back to life. But what a feeding was that! Scones, good 
sirs, and fresh-made butter, pancakes, honey, bramble jam—-and all 
in a profusion unknown in areas under the more direct notice of the 
Food Controller. I fed well; I fed colossally ; I fed preposter- 
ously. So overwhelming was the feast that only bed seemed a 
possible destination. And bed was in an attic that looked over 
the kirk to a blue, rock-studded lagoon, and over that again to the 
distant mainland. There is no use pretending that sleep came to 
me that night. It was all far too peaceful for sleep. How could any 
normal Lowlander be expected to sleep, lacking the lullaby of trains, 
tram-cars, and automatic riveters? Quite out of the question. 

Dawn broke on a haggard figure that mouthed imprecations 
against war, medical boards, and benevolent friends. A trium- 
virate of practical jokers they seemed to a tired mind at dawn. 
I was very bitter. I rose to heights of vituperation that transcended 
the concentrated efforts of the massed sergeants-major of the British 
Army. But out of anger grew the spirit of defiance. I would 
defy them—I would show them; I would jolly well show them. 
In a phrase, I would stick it out or die. Thus comforted, I rose. 
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II. 


There}is a‘pathway that leads from the stackyard—for the 
hotel is incidentally a farm—to the hill called Creag Bhan, which 
is the backbone of the Island. For ten minutes we follow it, and 
are surprised at the suddenness of our arrival at the central point 
between the east and west shores. Cara is so very narrow, so 
ludicrously narrow ; you feel that, from this ridge, stones could be 
thrown into the ambient Atlantic. They cannot. The Marathon 
games have not produced a man who could throw stones from 
Creag Bhan into the Atlantic. Cara at this, its broadest part, 
measures one mile from shore to shore. At others, the inter-littoral 
distance is a good furlong. But it is ridiculously narrow. You 
feel that the next storm will be fraught with the direst possibilities. 

Yet Cara is long—six good Scots miles of it from the rocks of 
the north to the caves of the south, and this backbone of hills 
runs unbroken through its entire length. It communicates such 
a feeling as must come upon men on the plateau of Tibet 
which, they say, is the Roof of the World. You want to 
gambol along its smooth top; you want to shout; you want to 
sing ; you want to snap your fingers at those who must live in flat 
places. Let me confess at once that I am a slave to these infantile 
practices. Put me on the ridge, and I feel like a god. Irush through 
the bracken ; I bellow songs—soldiers’ songs, love-songs, ribald 
songs, and Hebridean songs ; and sometimes I stand silent on my 
peak in Darien and, unlike the stout and law-abiding Cortez, place 
my thumb to my nose in impertinent defiance of the world. 

For what a place it is! Islands lie low and blue on the seas 
around me. Over there to the westward is one that is treeless but 
fertile ; to the northward see that fine, rugged one that boasts to 
the Atlantic of its high peaks. (There is a fine song about these 
same Bens. I should have written it myself had not the notion 
been developed by a Gaelic bard of the sixteenth century.) To 
the east there lies the dim, hazy, forgotten mainland. And between 
and among these islands is the sea, the green sea—green because 
the bottom is of pure silver sand. Little, attenuated Cara is of 
itself entrancing. One side, the seaward side, is a fringe of rocks— 
hard, brown, wonderfully serrated, forbidding ; the other, which is 
sheltered from the winds by the central ridge, is green and pleasant 
and fertile. It is an island in motley ; it is therefore—even to look 
at from its highest point—an amusing, an enthralling island. It 
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presents the mystery beloved of dreamers, in its rocks and clifi- 
lined bays, and it offers quite another picture compounded of ‘ bein ’ 
farms, rich fields, a planting of hazel, birch, and oak, interspersed 
with giant fuchsias, and the worldly interest of a pier at which a 
steamer calls three times weekly. The entire picture is splendidly 
framed by the inscrutable sea. 

So much for Cara in its general aspect. Only through time and 
the familiarity of long acquaintance can we hope to absorb its de- 
tails—such details as the Ogham stone that stands above the ancient 
burying-ground of Kilchattan, the Pigeon Cave which shelters 
unnumbered hordes of sea-birds, the Spouting Cave where the sea 
appears suddenly in a turnip field, two hundred yards from the 
shore, the vitrified fort above Ardailly, and the wonderland about 
Grob Bagh. We must dwell on the Island for decades ere the 
brownies will loup about Cairnvickoye for our delectation. We 
have first to make the acquaintance of the three hundred mortals 
who inhabit Cara, and, after an hour on Creag Bhan, with the 
whole Island beneath us, we have not seen one. Let us descend 
towards the cluster of cottages about the eastern bay—let us 
expand with becoming bonhomie among the prosperous farms. 

Here is a likely door; a knock will be no liberty. That it is, 
indeed, a condescension on our part the smiling face of the good- 
wife demonstrates. 

Yes, yes! He issin. Will you not step in now? Well, well! 
I will send him out to you.’ 

You will observe the softness of the accent, the precision of the 
diction, and the exotic idiom. When they speak in English, these 
good Islanders speak a foreign tongue out of deference to the 
stranger; they acquired the Southern speech at the age of eight 
or thereabout, when an all-wise Education Department insisted on 
regular attendance at the parish school. There is Druimachro 
himself to substantiate my assertion. (His surname is not Drui- 
machro. He is tenant of the farm called Druimachro. Therefore 
his title in all the Isles is Druimachro.) ‘ Heiss glad to see us, indeed; 
and, yes, it iss fine, fine weather. The like hass not been seen for 
years and years. He remembers when he wass a boy another that 
wass near it for fineness, but yet not so good. Down in the Low 
Country, now——’ 

It is difficult to lead Druimachro, or any other Islander, from the 
topic of weather. Nay, leading is an utter impossibility. They 
must be pushed. But push gently, stranger; the livelihood of 
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three hundred souls is wholly dependent on the behaviour of the 
weather. 

A whisper of crops is sufficient. Druimachro leaves the weather 
with a reluctant sigh, and plunges into a dissertation on the recent 
harvest. You expected him to speak of sea-wrack, scythes, and 
Harvest Home; and behold him dogmatising anent super-phos- 
phates, American binders, and internal combustion in cornstacks ! 
He knows all about it. He has the figures at the tips of his horny 
fingers. Nitrogenous elements and the mysteries of protein are 
child’s play to him. He rains statistics. He outlines policies. 
He demolishes the pretensions of the Continuous Cropping School. 
He quotes—to the third place of decimals—the ruling freights 
between Cara and the mainland. He deals out shrewd blows at 
Lord Ernle. Briefly, he threatens to break the heart of the 
stranger who was agog for traces of poetic feeling, for ebullitions 
of sentimentality ; who looked for demonstrations of the Second 
Sight. Let us leave the old fraud ; let us calm our troubled souls 
amid the rocks of the western shore. Druimachro wishes us good- 
day, and commends to our attention the second crop of rye-grass 
in the field by the churchyard. 

- Leaden-footed, heavy-hearted, grieved, we trudge along the 
road. The novelists were wrong. Look at that ploughboy from 
whose pocket protrudes a packet of Woodbines. Bah! Scotland 
does not stand where she did. 

But softly, good friend, softly. The day is not yet over. Did 
you reckon on the visitors who came, on that first night, to pay 
their Highland respects to the stranger? Here is Druimachro in 
his Sunday suit ; mark the rapt manner as he leans on the butt of 
his long crook, and the fine deference he pays to everything you 
say. With him have foregathered Ardlamey, and Leim, and 
Tarbert, and Cairnvickoye—dear old men, they have come to bid 
you welcome. Druimachro has forgotten his basic slag and his 
albuminoids ; something worthier of an islander’s interest has come 
to cheer him up. We talk of men and women and their loves, of 
clans and their quarrels, of fairies and their happy ploys, of old 
battles, old shipwrecks, old ways. How the fine, rich talk goes to 
a man’s head! How the heart warms to a realisation of the human 
kindness that haps us so securely! We are happy as we tell our 
stories ; we follow conversational trails with the eagerness of blood- 
hounds ; most moving, we defer to each other. It is the basis of 
Highland intercourse, this deference. And the rapture that comes 
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on these men! Leim’s eyes glow as he recites the love-tale of Colin 
and his Margot, and Druimachro—whose voice was so hard when 
he spoke of freights—has a tear on his cheek when it is his turn to 
tell the tale of Blind Aorig. A warm people, you would say—a 
lovable race. 

These nights—for the first one has been repeated—have shown 
me the Islander as he is; they have helped me to get to the heart 
of him. I see him now as the novelist saw; through the veneer, 
that is, through the veneer that has been laid upon him by the Board 
of Agriculture, progressive Factors, and a Great War. There is 
a Roll of Honour in the kirk that testifies to their intimate con- 
nection with this War on the human side, but it is in their superficial 
characteristics that its effects are most clearly seen. It has brisked 
them up for the passing show, and the polish is artificial. Their 
hearts are not in it—in the War as it is represented to the agri- 
culturist by Increased Food Production. Truly at the core they 
are an old people, a warm-hearted people, a romantic people. And 
I, a sophisticated townsman by birth and breeding, am yet senti- 
mental enough to will that they remain so for ever and a day. 


III. 


We have viewed the Island through the eye of a bird, we have 
met the Islanders in a spirit of comradeship. Let us now take stock 
of the institutions. It is an inventory that should not occupy us 
long, for Cara is distinguishable from the adjacent islands of Britain 
and Ireland by its lack of institutions. 

We have, for instance, no policeman. If we had, his main 
function would be to sit on the manse gate, a straw between his 
teeth, and contemplate the Sound beyond which there are many 
thriving towns that offer attractions for a progressive constable. 
Between these spells of duty he might help Old McSporran with 
the potatoes. Life for a policeman would be a blank in Cara; he 
would mope ; his soul would turn blue as his uniform. Be it under- 
stood always that I do not insist on the impeccability of society in 
Cara. Far from it. Why, only four years ago we had a criminal 
case. It concerned an old lady, a most estimable woman, who 
in a moment of irritation displayed a too intimate knowledge of 
the irregularities in a neighbour’s ancestry. The neighbour, 
unfortunately, was a foreigner from another isle. He laid an 
information, and a warrant was issued, citing the dame to appear 
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at the Sheriff Court on the mainland. She ignored the citation. 
Within a week a posse of constables arrived from the county 
town to carry out the ends of justice. She declined to accompany 
them ; she refused to accompany them; she dwells still in Cara 
unmolested, and pays her rent with laudable regularity. That, I 
think, disposes of any constabulary claims to a place in the life of 
the Island. 

But we have strayed towards exceptions. It is time to consider 
such institutions as exist. 

There is the kirk. Survey the Island with whatever care you 
please, and I defy you to recognise it in a blow of the eye. You 
will be forced to employ the superior intelligence of a native, and 
you will exclaim at the fact that what you took for an obsolescent 
power-house or a very up-to-date barn is veritably the kirk. That 
square building on the hill beside the hotel is the kirk. You do 
not recognise the architectural period. No. It is a style peculiar 
to Scotland. It is post-Reformation-Heritors’-Gothic. Yet let 
us not complain; a thousand churches of the kind in Scotland 
have fostered a faith that is remarkable even to the present day, 
and we can see for ourselves how strong it is in Cara, how it keeps 
warm the hearts of a kindly people. 

At ten o’clock of any Sunday morning, the male members of 
Cara Society begin to congregate about the door of the kirk. Some 
sit on the low dyke of the Ferry Croft, others stand picturesquely 
in the middle of the highway. (It is not the king’s highway, but 
the laird’s. It is three miles long.) All of them, whatever their 
various stances, are particularly regardful of their Sunday suits. 
These Sunday suits have character. Some are of blue pilot-cloth, 
cut—as to the jackets—in double-breasted, sailor fashion ; some— 
note the modern touch—are of dark grey, cut in a fashion that 
would pass unremarked in Glasgow. But they are all very obviously 
Sunday suits; the impeccable creases proclaim the fact to the 
world. Most have hard felt hats; most of the hats have highly 
distinctive contours. The elders, the slaves of tradition, wear 
that type of head-covering which, in England, is associated with 
the profession of curate. And, oh! the shine on those black 
boots! The few women that appear on Sunday mornings are clad 
in a uniform of black—peculiarly sombre, lustreless black. 

I repeat that this gathering takes place about the hour of ten. 
The service takes place promptly at half-past eleven. This is a 
rite; it is the weekly conference of the Cara Soviet. They are 
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here to canvass, during the sole unoccupied hours of the week, 
the happenings of the week. Their deliberations are conducted in 
the Gaelic tongue. As spoken in Cara, the Gaelic tongue is of a 
resonant nature. These people, whose English is so soft, so caress- 
ing, are Joves in Gaelic. They bawl. For an hour and one-half 
they have at it thunderously. The crazy tinkling of the kirk 
bell is only the signal for a general crescendo, and I, whose 
window looks out upon them, am glad when their voices rumble 
away through the porch of the kirk on the hill. But even then 
my troubles are not ended. Their vocalisation is more as- 
tounding than their speech. For two hours I must listen to 
sounds within the holy building as of distant cannon. First there 
is the soixante-quinze notes of the precentor as he gives out the 
line of a Psalm, then comes the howitzer crash of the congregation’s 
repetition. It is full-throated praise, indeed. 

The English service of the afternoon is a tamer business. But, 
still, there are conventions to be observed, and I blush to think 
that I, on my very first Sunday, should have shattered these so 
disastrously. It seemed to me then a decorous thing to attire 
myself in my very best, and I did so with the best motives. It 
was a grave error. I was indubitably bizarre. The giggling, un- 
disciplined retreat of the choir-girls before my approach demon- 
strated as much. In that grey interior, with its soberly-clad 
congregation, I showed up like the white cows in the Salano targets. 
The service through, my neck was hot at the thought of the Island 
eyes that distrustfully regarded the polychromatic stranger. But 
so many attractive things were to be observed that I forgot them 
for a while. There were the elders in a row on the bench below the 
little pulpit, white-bearded men who held their books at arm’s 
length and peered at them as if suspiciously. There was the singing 
of the Hundredth Psalm that opens every service on Cara. There 
was the tiny wooden gallery in which the laird sat solitary, en- 
throned, a man apart. There was the agnostic cripple in the choir 
who attends the kirk only for the sheer delight that some supermen 
derive from the delivery of a resonant bass. There were the rare 
old tunes—‘ Irish,’ ‘Coleshill,’ ‘Martyrs,’ and the like. (Not 
for Cara the modern flimsies that blotch the Psalter in Lowland 
towns.) And there were the people, so quiet, so essentially simple, 
so patently devout. It is an education to mark the raptness with 
which they follow the simple reasoning of their kindly minister. 
The Auld Kirk is yet a force in Cara. 
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There is a second institution, more mundane. I speak of the 
‘fushing.’ The twentieth-century Briton will not readily allow 
that the capture of fish is an institution. Permit me to insist that 
for Celts—whether by birth or adoption—the taking of lobsters 
and saithe is most decidedly an institution. The livelihood of 
three-quarters of us, the very sustenance of one-half of us, are 
dependent on the fish of the sea and our capture thereof. Man can 
exist, after a fashion, without the Church ; he is defied to attempt 
existence without provender. Therefore, I repeat, the ‘fushing ’” 
on Cara is an institution. (I adopt the local pronunciation.) 

There is little science but much excitement in the taking of 
saithe.. Come down to Leim Bay and regard us as we fish. Mark 
first the splendour of the bay considered as a piece of Island land- 
scape. Were ever such rocks as these that are scattered, as if 
from an omnipotent pouch, over the waters? Was ever sand so 
silver-white? Did ever caves resound to ocean’s pounding as 
these do? Has the broad Atlantic ever achjeved before a green 
so remarkable? Were ever brackens on a hillside so splendid in 
the sunset ? Behold, then, the people of Cara as they fish. They 
are distributed evenly over the sea-rocks that thrust stubborn noses 
into the waves around the bay, and each one bears in his hand 
a pole of bamboo to which is attached a short line, garnished 
with a tawdry penny fly. With this implement, he or she flails the 
waters. Should nothing accrue, the fisher proceeds to dismember 
a crab or crumble to atoms a cold potato, and therewith be- 
sprinkle the waves. It is then the fish come in their battalions, 
They are lugged in so fast as the arms of man and woman can. 
Baskets are filled; buckets, pockets, and hats even, are filled, 
and the food-supply of some families is secure for a month to come. 

Saithe—I hear you say—a coarse, ungainly fish. Sir, it is 
admitted freely. But, out of your charity, remember these things. 
The saithe you spurn will, in some cases, be thankfully cleaned, 
and salted, and dried, and will keep from many doors in Cara through 
® harsh winter the ghouls of starvation ; in others, they will be left 
to rot for a day and then, as bait in lobster-pots, they will allure 
these creatures of the sea that are so popular in yon fine London 
restaurants, and that bring to Cara the little welcome doles of 
money. Scorn not the saithe, good friend, for he is the saviour of 
our Island. 

I ask you, lastly, to have a thought for the post among our 
institutions. The transmission of mails, I admit, is not often the 
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inspiration of bards, and, indeed, it is not mine to sing His Majesty’s 
Government or the Postmaster-General thereof. Angus Macvean 
has the monopoly of my respect and admiration. Angus is the 
postmaster, pier-master, ferryman, general merchant, universal 
provider of Cara. When the mails come—as they do, thrice weekly 
—by the steamer to the pier, his office is something of a sinecure. 
But there are the three other days. There are the three ‘ north 
end’ days. These are the days when, in winter at least, Angus 
‘assumes the réle of viking. His it is then to do battle with the 
pitiless Atlantic. From the end of the high-road, the mail-bags 
must be carried over the mile of rough ground that impeded the 
progress of me and my luggage when first I came to Cara. Then 
the ferry-boat is pulled out to the track of the steamer. It sounds 
easy. But go with Angus as I once did, study the size and solidity 
of the boat, test the dynamic force of those waves that roll in 
from the north-west, and endeavour to preserve a calm demeanour 
when a bulky paddle-box heaves ominously over your head. These 
things have I done. Therefore I respect Angus who does them 
thrice weekly. Only three times this winter has he failed to bring 
in the newspapers and the letters that keep us in touch with the 
world. Wherefore I respect Angus all the more. I always have 
the satisfaction of feeling that the penny is well spent which is 
gummed to those letters that drop through the slot in his shop 
window. 


IV. 


You who have borne with my frivolities so far, must now gird 

. your loins for a combat with some paragraphs that deal with the 
less tangible aspects of life in Cara. There were strange new 
. things to be observed on the Island; there are to be recorded 
stranger and newer processes of mind resuiting from contact with 
the novel environment. It seems to me—egotistically, perhaps, 
but very poignantly—that my experiences, or the psychological 
results of them, have a certain bearing on post-war conditions of 
life. My case is typical of the war; my little esoteric problem 
is one that will present itself to many others now that the war is 
over. I congratulate myself on having worked out its solution. 
Therefore you are invited simply to bear with me a moment longer. 
But, first, let me recapitulate. On August 5, 1914, Mars caught 

me out in the heyday of a fairly strong innings played against the 
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examiners that guard the exclusiveness of an honourable profession. 
I was mobilised, trained, transhipped, landed, baptized of fire, 
wounded, doctored, and eventually discharged, medically unfit. 
These processes occupied twenty-two supremely episodic months. 
In the end, I was free to resume the attack on that honourable 
profession. The indifference of a country not too actively grateful 
made the earning of money a sheer necessity. I had not a reserve 
of strength sufficient for progress in my pre-war occupation ; more 
important, I had not the faintest desire to return to a desk and the 
glaring circle of light from a student’s reading-lamp. Business, 
commerce—call it what you will—seemed to me then a loathsome 
business, a maculate process of money-getting. If money were an 
essential of life, not mine to make it over Sheriff Court processes 
or in the musty chambers of Conveyancing Law. The idea was 
repulsive ; actively repulsive as a pestilence. So much for the 
lessons learnt in the University of Gallipoli. 

For a year I carried on according to my altered lights. The 
success of the experiment was only partial. It was pleasant to 
know that- some sort of existence could be had outside an office, 
but it was decidedly unpleasant to realise the editors did not yearn 
to read what I cared to write. The utter impossibility of freeing 
oneself from the economic clutch became more and more patent. 
(Talk of Thoreau an it please you; he lived in New England in 
the nineteenth century.) There was no escaping it—parents, 
friends, and mere acquaintances who were willing enough to excuse 
you for a time as a discharged soldier, began latterly to look askance 
at this flat defiance of the conventions. Worldly facts crowded 
upon me; hang it! There was no escaping them. I wavered ; 
I rallied; I fell; I rose again. But those who watched could 
never understand; sympathetic enough, the case was beyond 
them. Ask not how often I read the brave old Henley’s Invictus. 
Daily perhaps; but it helped me little. At the end of my year 
I had nearly capitulated. Life and the good things of life I loved ; 
they were only to be bought with money ; therefore, in the con- 
ventional way, I must make money. On the very steps, as it 
were, of the Law Office, I met the good friend who spoke of Cara. 

Of that Island you have read some superficial particulars. You 

‘ know that I looked for a cheerless islet peopled by a gloomy race, 
and that I found a beautiful and reasonably prosperous place, and 
& warm receptive people. You have learned that in Cara there 
are none of the diversions that seduce the dweller in cities, and 
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that few of its inhabitants have seen a train. (One old man— 
he could not make himself understood in English—described the 
working of a threshing-mill as ‘hellish.’ But remember the war- 
time worldliness of Druimachro.) On to this Island, then, was 
planted a townsman, a twentieth-century soldier. In this Island, 
among a simple people, he has achieved a certain determination for 
the future ; freed so far as possible from the trammels of modernism, 
he has come to thank God for an unconquerable soul. How it 
has happened he does not know, but happily and gloriously it has 
happened. Life for him has been reduced from a hopeless, stained 
muddle to something that approaches clarity and worthiness. 
Even so wonderful is the effect of seeing a portion of the world and 
life framed by the inscrutable seal. 

There is a bay at the south end of the Island, named in the 
Gaelic tongue Grob Bagh. Among all the bays that I have seen— 
English, Norwegian, Egyptian, and Aegean bays—it is the most 
beautiful. It is at_once rocky and sandy, and to screen it from 
the world there rises behind a fabulous amphitheatre of turf, 
garnished here and there with clumps of bracken that blaze in 
winter sunsets. Few living souls go there since few fishes go there. 
And I have adopted it, for its beauty and exclusiveness, as an apt 
confessional, a concert-hall of the very finest, and a vast lecture- 
room. Here I tell my sorrows to the sea. Here I listen to the 
symphonies that Atlantic is never tired of playing. Here I deliver 
myself of weighty pronouncements on the art of living. 
| ,The burden of my slender philosophy concerns itself mainly 
with immediate things, with the manner of living an island life in 
time of war. I have reduced it toa formula. I know my wants, and 
flatter myself that these are moderate. First, naturally, I require 
my daily newspaper, because it tells me how fare the Army and the 
Navy in their task ; as for its tit-bits of local news, its announcement 
of bargain sales, its sporting intelligence, its trivialities and sen- 
sations, the news-sheet might as well remain in the city of its origin 
for all that it matters to a voluntary exile. Only the main stream 
of war interests me now, flowing in the direction of victory or the 
other thing. It is pleasant to be far from the eddies. The gaunt, 
grey shapes that sometimes pass far out on the Atlantic, and the 
wreckage of vessels that is often washed ashore in Grob Bagh, bring 
them no nearer ; these are only reminders of the fact that one must 
concentrate on the main issue— on victory. 

Next I ask for letters from my friends, Friends, mark you, and 
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not the acquaintances who write for their dear convention’s sake, 
or in the hope that a note from the city will ‘cheer me up.’ (As if 
I were a thing to be pitied—I who pity them!) It is astonishing 
to note how vision improves with distance. Among the great 
concourse of those with whom I mixed in the old days, the real 
friends are conspicuous in the ruck like sheep in a herd of goats. 
And from these friends only do I want to hear. Pray do not bore an 
Islander with tattle of the latest engagement, the latest play, the 
latest rumour on the Sugar Exchange. It helps no one to learn that 
an evil-doer has broken the illuminated lamps before the Provost’s 
house. Lucky Provost! isallIcansay. Does it signify one whit 
that the Annual Meeting of the Golf Club will be held in the club- 
house some time in January? Just heavens,no! And again, no! 
say I who do not claim to be less trivially human than my fellows. 
This, however, I do claim; that Cara has taught me to concentrate 
on essentials. To live decently and quietly and with some purpose 
is the essential thing. Why, in the name of reason, should my 
mental sky be clouded. by aimless, futile things? They retard, 
merely, and it is fitting to progress towards some clarity and purpose. 

I know that you are rating me for a haphazard, facile moralist. 
Keep at it, then; your spleen can hurt yourself alone. The five 
miles of sea that separate Cara from the mainland protect me from 
its bitterness, and I came to Cara to dodge annoyances of the kind. 
My experiment, let me insist, has been successful. I have avoided 
distractions. Perforce, I have concentrated on essentials. And 
through this concentration are my views and purpose peacefully 
stable. It has been a clarification, an uplifting, a confirmation. 
Cara has been my second University, if Gallipoli was the first. 
I have forgotten all about my ills and convalescence. A treaty of 
peace has been signed in my mind, putting an end to civil war over 
the question of the future. Now, I am agog for the day when I 
shall leave Cara and, following my own Pin of campaign, grapple 
with the facts. 

Before peace comes to the earth again there will be some thou- 
sands in need of spiritual spring-cleaning of the kind. Therefore 
let us pray devoutly that each one of them may find his proper 
Cara. 





VERTIGO. 
BY DOUGLAS WALSHE. 
I, 


War, in the main, is easily the most boring and uninteresting 
business in the world. But some of its side-issues are interesting, 
if not exactly edifying. This is a side-issue from the wilds of 
Macedonia. 

Penelope Popovitch is the name of the heroine. Penelope, 
of course, is Greek, and Popovitch is Slav—and all the family are 
Mohammedan. Stanko Popovitch, the father, is equally content 
to call himself a Turk, a Greek, a Bulgar, or a Serb. - It all depends 
upon who is top dog at the time. He wears the fez because, under 
Islamic law, only the Faithful can own property ; and though the 
Turks are no longer his rulers, great-grandfather Popovitch having 
changed the family religion once for the sake of the family mul- 
berry orchard, it is too much trouble to change it back again. 

And there, of course, you have the Balkan Question in a nut- 
shell. 

I know of one large and exceedingly smelly village—its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare is also the bed of a stream and the communal 
sewer—where every soul asserts that Allah is great and Mohammed 
is His Prophet, in a language which the Serbs call Serbian and the 
Bulgars Bulgarian. But not one single inhabitant speaks Turkish, 
and the coinage and the tax-gatherers are Greek. 

That, however, is no concern of Penelope’s. 

Penelope was sixteen, with an ugly, good-humoured, puddeny 
sort of face and figure and bright dark eyes. Her plumpness was 
certainly not due to indulgence in the flesh-pots. The Popovitches 
only ate meat at feast times; and then Stanko, as became a man, 
had the lion’s share. Home-made maize bread was the staple 
article of Penelope’s diet. Potatoes, tea, jam, and butter were 
absolutely unknown in the district. But there were always coffee, 
sheep’s milk, olives, onions, and a soft goat’s-milk cheese ; with 
melons, figs, and pomegranates for fruit; and, for vegetables, 
beans, cabbage, and spinach, all very coarse, in season. Eggs went 
out of fashion for home consumption when the soldiers came. Their 
market value rose steadily from five a penny to fivepence each, 
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which was the pre-war price of a plump chicken. By 1917 the 
scraggiest o'd hen would fetch ten drachmae—eight and four- 
pence; and sugar was the price of an English lawyer’s letter— 
eight drachmae a pound—for the rest of the War. 

The trouble began . . . but I ought to tell you a little more 
about the family first. 

Penelope’s father had only one wife and three children— 
Penelope, the eldest—oh! shame to Mrs. Popovitch !—and two 
brothers. If you asked Stanko how many children he had, he always 
answered ‘ Two ’—because they don’t count the girls, as children. 

Mrs. Popovitch—a genuine Turkish woman—looked after the 
house. It was a one-storey edifice, with mud walls and a thatched 
roof, and a verandah. The interior was undivided and its floor 
was earth. Being rich, the Popovitch clothes were hung upon nails 
instead of being left on the floor; they had two beds and a looking- 
glass for furniture, and a cigarette advertisement and a hideous 
Austrian lithograph for pictures. But no chairs, of course. for in 
his ways and his thoughts Mr. Popovitch was by now more Turkish 
than his ancestry. Mrs. Popovitch did all the cooking in hand- 
wrought copper pans, over an open wood fire ; and besides helping 
with the silkworms and lending an occasional hand in the field, 
she also made the family clothes from start to finish. If ever she 
went out—which she never did if she could help it—she wore a thick 
black veil, which only hid the lower part of her face, and took her 
distaff with her. Ladies gathered together for a ‘crack’ always 
spun while they yarned. Nothing was more curious to our British 
eyes than the sight of the women walking about with a mass of 
white fleece above their heads which they were busily spinning into 
woollen thread. This Madame Popovitch would weave on a hand- 
loom into cloth, which would ultimately appear on the backs of 
her sons and her lord and master. 

Not an idle woman, you perceive. Primitive though they 
were, none of them was idle, not even Stanko himself. They were 
ignorant—to us inconceivably ignorant and undeveloped—but 
they were not idle. There was plenty to do—a maize field, 
@ mulberry orchard, and a vegetable patch to be cultivated and 
irrigated, and a flock of sheep, and the silkworms to be attended 
to. The mulberry orchard existed solely for the benefit of the 
silkworms. Nobody ever thought of using the berries, mostly 
the white variety. Every morning, soon after daybreak, father 
rode to work on the donkey, without which no home in the 
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Macedonian hinterland is complete, and brought it back in the th 
evening, loaded so high with mulberry leaves for the silkworms, he 
that it looked like a moving mass of greenery and trailed up as an 
much dust as a motor-car. That donkey, by the way, wore he 
solid shoes of prehistoric pattern. th 
The younger boy looked after the sheep, and the elder assisted an 
Stanko with the irrigating and the hoeing. Being men, of course col 
they did not work so hard as their womenfolk, but nevertheless sul 
they filled in their time in a way which would have made a 
plumber blush. 
Attached to the house was a large, dimly-lit shed. Ranged 
all round this and down the middle were a series of rough wooden nec 
benches covered with twigs, on which thousands of unpleasant- bel 
looking silkworms waxed fat and spun. gut 
Strangely enough, in the ‘leave-less’ Balkans, those nasty ad 
fat, white worms in that dark low shed, where even a British officer lab 
might not puff a ‘ yellow peril,’ had an uncanny trick of reminding be 
one of home. The noise of their greedy feeding was like the pitter- cap 
patter of a summer shower upon the trees of a forest. And when littl 
in the course of nature they ceased to eat, and began to spin, to ] 
it was as if the leaves had fallen, and were being playfully rustled Ger 
by a not too violent autumn breeze. witl 
Everybody helped with the silkworms. Penelope went round also 
every day, and with great care removed any that were turning too loat 
yellow, and might spread disease among the rest ;. and when the the 
cocoons were spun, for the time all other labour ceased. The a 
precious silk had to be unwound in ten short days before the moth The 
bored its way through. The method was as primitive as the people ther 
and their donkey-shoes. All the family tured to. . The cocoons of EB 
were picked off the twigs and steeped in hot water—and squatting mot 
on the verandah, the Popovitches. wound off the silk by hand into Frer 
hanks. The 
It was then loaded up on the donkey and taken by Stanko, worl 
with his two sons as escort, to a dealer, to whom it was sold after a cE 
a, bargaining that lasted for several hours, in which even the younger twel 
son participated when anything telling occurred to him—a business near 
that seemed to threaten bloodshed every minute to an onlooker, } 
and that left them all hoarse and exhausted. Each year Stanko like : 
vowed that never again would he return to that particular merchant, thing 
that blood-sucking Unbeliever of an unprintable ancestry; and of th 
each year he went back. Each year the dealer received him with road 
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the news that last time he had paid him too much, and this year 
he did not intend to buy at any price. But each year he bought ; 
and within a few drachmae, according to weight, in spite of all the 
heated talk, the price was always the same—twenty-five pounds 
there or thereabouts. On this the dealer made at least a hundred 
and fifty per cent. profit. But then the walls of his house were 
coloured yellow—not white like Stanko’s. Or—if this is too 
subtle—he was a Jew. 

The trouble with Penelope began like this. 

The Mayor of the village came to Stanko. 

He was a Grecian subject, and the creases at the back of his 
neck were encrusted with dirt. Hehad greatriches. The Serbians, 
behind whose lines the village lay just within range of the Bulgar 
guns, which, however, never fired at it, paid him five drachmae 
a day to keep order among the inhabitants and supply such outside 
labour as their army required. ‘To him that hath, much shall 
be given.’ In token of this Authority he wore a Serbian military 
cap upon his unbrushed hair. But his attitude to the War was a 
little complicated. He was a Greek Royalist, who wanted Greece 
to keep out, because he had sons of military age, ardently desired 
Germany to win, and believed she would, but hated the Bulgarians 
with the ferocity of one who has ‘had some.’ Incidentally it may 
also be stated that:he feared the French, respected the Serbs, 
loathed the Italians, and liked the British, the latter for exactly 
the same reason that somebody else disliked Dr. Fell. 

As usual, it was the British who were at the back of all the bother. 
The British army was far away, but with the advance of the Serbs 
there had descended upon the countryside various contingents 
of British M.T. attached to the Serbian army. The Serbs had no 
motor transport of their own, and it had been arranged that the 
French and British between them should supply the deficiency. 
The French contribution took the form of heavy lorries which 
worked in the back areas; but the British, besides supplying 
a certain number of ‘heavies,’ ultimately also provided some 
twelve hundred Ford vans to carry supplies and ammunition as. 
near to the front line and the batteries as they could get. 

Now an army must have roads. Even a vehicle something 
like a motor-car, such as the ‘ ’*Enry ’ masterpiece, must have some- 
thing like a road to work upon in wet weather. And in the whole 
of the district where the Popovitches lived, there was not one single 
road worthy of the name. Goat paths, yes, and donkey tracks, and 
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bullock ways through stream beds and over sandy wastes—but 
roads, emphatically no ! . 

Faced with this influx of tin-Lizzies, and with every prospect 
of remaining there for the winter, as the Bulgars were securely 
perched on the top of the mountains, the Serbians spoke to their 
five-drachmae henchman, and the Mayor spoke to Popovitch 
among others. 

Thanks to the infinite mercy of Allah, the silk-worm season 
was over. 

‘Penelope is wanted,’ said the Mayor. ‘The Serbs want all 
the young women.’ 

Popovitch rolled a cigarette. 

‘ The pay is good—two drachmae a day and bread,’ his worship 
added. 

‘ Yes,’ said Popovitch thoughtfully, ‘the pay is good . . . But 
there is Hassan ! ’ 

Hassan was a young Turk who was seeking the hand of his 
daughter—that is to say, although he had never seen her unveiled, 
his father, through an intermediary, was trying to come to terms 
with her father concerning her. She had the reputation of being 
a good worker. Yesterday the go-between to this great bargain- 
ing had reported that Hassan’s father was prepared to go to a pair 
of draught buffaloes and five sheep; and when he had screwed 
two more sheep out of him, Stanko had decided to permit the 
marriage to take place. 

_ ‘It cannot be,’ he said regretfully. ‘By Allah, Hassan’s 
father would pay nothing for her afterwards! ’ s 

‘Thou fallest into error,’ said the Mayor calmly. ‘It is for 
work only that she is desired .. .’ 

‘Work ?’ cried Popovitch, brightening. ‘They will pay two 
drachmae and bread for a woman’s work ? ’ 

‘It is for the British,’ explained the Mayor. 

‘Dobro ! ’ said Popovitch, understanding all. ‘ And the work ?’ 

‘ Breaking stones into little pieces—so!’ With an elephantine 
grace, the Mayor went through the pantomime of stone-breaking 
by the roadside. 

Popovitch humped up his shoulders and stretched out his 
hands with an air of one who should say, ‘ What madness is this ? ’ 
Pavé he knew, and often had he hurled boulders into ruts and mud, 
but the axioms of the great Macadam were new to him. 

‘It is so they make the roads for their motor-cars,’ said the 
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Mayor condescendingly ... though he too had been just as 
much astonished when it had first been explained to him. 

‘By Allah! We live in strange days!’ said Popovitch happily. 

‘Thy sons, too,’ added the Mayor, who, with fine dramatic 
instinct, had reserved his best news till the last. ‘They are also 
wanted—to wheel the stones, when broken, in barrows to be pro- 
vided. The pay is three drachmae a day and bread.’ 

‘It is well!’ said Popovitch. ‘ But—but why shall not the 
women wheel? The breaking is the lighter work !’ 

‘It is for the British,’ said the Mayor again, and once more 
Popovitch understood. Even he knew that the British were mad, 
and that all their women, even the poorest, lived in idleness like 
the lucky wives of a wealthy Pasha. It was to keep their lazy 
women that the British had stolen most of the world. 

That was how it began. 

On the following morning all the Popovitch children went on 
the roads. 

It was very hot and dreadfully dusty. The British M.T. drivers, 
bumping along, glanced knowingly at the groups of females, squat- 
ting on their haunches and pounding away with their specially 
imported hammers. Some had bright yellow or scarlet handker- 
chiefs around their heads and tied under their chins, and heavy 
embroidered aprons over their skirts. These were the Mace- 
donians. The rest wore baggy breeches and veils, generally black. 

It was a picturesque if not exactly a beautiful sight. 

‘My oath, Bill—they ain’t ’arf a lot of mugs, are they ?’ said 
one ungallant driver to a mate—unconsciously explaining the 
wonderful morality of the Salonica forces. 

‘ The fair limit,’ agreed his chum. ‘ Their teef’s the best part 
of’em. Look at’em all larfing! Wish we could speak their lingo, 
Bert!’ 

But perhaps it was just as well that he couldn’t. He might 
have discovered what they were laughing about. 

It was their ‘ shorts.’ 

Nothing we did in Macedonia ever created half such a sensation 
as our summer kit. In the same way nothing ever amazed our 
men quite so much as how those Macedonskis could go about with 
all those clothes on in the heat. . 

Penelope grinned and giggled with the rest—and the usual 
thing happened. Johnny—Tommy is Johnny out there—has 
an incorrigible habit of giving things away. Possibly it is the 
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instinctive generosity of one who feels, without thinking it, that he 
is of the Lords of Creation. Be that as it may, bits of bread and 
tins of bully beef and jam were thrown to the stone-breakers as 
the convoy passed, dead slow because the road was very much up. 
All the ‘M.T.’ Johnnies always had a spare tin or two of bully in 
their vans. Nobody ate his full ration. And though the jam 
ration was not so generous, there were always tins of the kind 
that was out of fashion at the moment knocking about. After a 
month of nothing but marmalade one prefers one’s bread dry— 
though one yearns for marmalade again after three weeks of 
Australian ‘ peach conserve.’ 

‘’Ere you are, pudden-face ! ’ 

And Penelope found herself the possessor of a tin of bully. 

Gratefully she cried blessings on the donor’s head, and then 
opened the tin by the somewhat messy method of hammering at 
it tillit burst. Her wrist was aching, and even her work-hardened 
right hand was a little puffed up and sore by the morning’s un- 
accustomed labour. But she cheered up wonderfully as she began 
her lunch, sharing the windfall with a girl named Fatima, who had 
been too entirely fascinated by the Johnnies’ bare legs to get any- 
thing for herself. 

There was a happy smile on both the girls’ faces as they began 
to eat. 

Meat and bread—what a feast! 

‘It is a good war—yes ?’ said her companion. 

Penelope, with her mouth full, nodded her agreement. 

‘I sorrow that those unclothed British will not win!’ mur- 
mured Fatima, filling her own mouth. Evidently she was rather 
smitten by her first sight of Johnny. 

Penelope, out of her greater experience, made a scornful little 
noise. 

‘They are too mad!’ she said. ‘Hear! One of them came 
to my father the other day and wanted to buy for the officers— 
what thinkest thou ?’ 

Fatima giggled. 

‘No, no!’ said Penelope. ‘Milk! Not sheep’s milk or goat’s 
milk—zthat my father offered them—but cow’s milk! Cow’s milk!’ 

Her puddeny form shook with laughter. 

‘ Thou liest,’ said Fatima simply. 

‘ By Allah, it is true!’ Penelope affirmed ; and as she was 
eating Penelope’s meat, Fatima politely changed the subject. 
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‘It is very sad they should have so little to wear in the sun!’ 
she observed, her mind still full of legs. ‘If they cannot afford 
to dress their soldiers, it cannot be true that the British are so 
rich. ...’ 

The Mapes, who was steoilions up and down, acting as a sort of 
under-foreman over his villagers, overheard and condescended 
to explain. 

‘ Being a woman, thou canst not think, Fatima,’ he cried con- 
temptuously. ‘These British had no army when the war began, 
and now they have not enough uniforms to go round. It takes 
long to weave cloth.’ 

‘By Allah! That is true,’ the girl agreed, thinking of her 
mother’s hand-loom, the only cloth-making machine of which she 
knew. ‘ How hot they must be!’ 

But Penelope was bored with the subject. 

Timidly, as became one so humble addressing one so exalted, 
she ventured to ask his worship a question. 

‘Daily,’ he anwered. ‘It is an order....In the morning 
when thou comest to work, each day, as to-day, thou wilt receive 
thy portion of bread. And in the evening, if thy toil has been 
approved, each day thou wilt receive two drachmae. .. . It is 
forbidden that thou payest any commission—even anto me!’ 
he added regretfully. 

Now, stone-breaking is notoriously a contemplative occupation. 
Penelope’s eyes wandered now and then to the men and. boys, 
among them her brothers, barrowing the prepared material on to 
the road. More often still they rested on the fascinating steam- 
roller, imported from England, with a prancing brass-lion on the 
front—a trade-mark which everybody took for an emblem of the 
British Empire. But her mind remained fixed upon one subject 
all the time. 

At the end of the day she was to be paid two drachmae! Real 
money—earned by herself in a land where women are as down- 
trodden and despised as anywhere on earth ; in a district where 
before the War most of the trading was in kind and money was 
seldom seen and nearly always handled by the men; in a village 

, where every inhabitant had a holding of some sort, and even labour 

had been arranged on the ‘ you-help-me-and-I’ll-help-you ’ system, 

or paid for in a share of the crops. This money was going to be 
put into her hand at the end of each day that she wane on the 
roads | 
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‘ What shalt thou do with thy wage?’ said she suddenly to 
Fatima. 

‘My father will take it, of course ! ’ 

Penelope’s lips set in a firm line. 

The startling thought had come to her that this would be her 
money—not Stanko’s! Why should she let him take it from her ? 
True, he was her father—a man—but it was her hand that was 
pounding the stones with a hammer! 

She knew nothing of Women’s Rights. Not a whisper of the 
ways of the Shrieking Sisterhood had ever penetrated into that 
lost village among the Macedonian hills. All her life she had worked 
for, and submitted to, man as became woman. But to-day she 
found herself in revolt. Wordlessly and confusedly she thought 
of many things, and wondered why they should be. She was 
dreadfully, dreadfully muddled and more than a little afraid. Her 
father would assuredly beat her. There was a necklace of brightly 
coloured beads (of Austrian origin) in the one shop the village 
boasted—kept by a Jew, with a drapery counter on one side and 
@ grain and grocery counter on the other—a dark, smelly, open- 
fronted place. That necklace was a drachma anda half. ... Her 
lips quivered behind her veil and her eyes glittered. Why should 
the men have everything? Her brother Sidi had a watch—a big 
turnip of a watch with the figures in Turkish characters—of which 
he was inordinately proud; and Yakoob had a silver cigarette- 
holder. They were both younger than she was. Why, just because 
they were boys, should not she, who was born before them? ... 
But that thought was stifled before it was properly born. It was 
too daring . 

It was her money—earned by her—and it was going to be 
paid to her. 


Il. 


The evening call to prayer had sounded and had been perfunc- 
torily attended to. And now, in the cool of the day, a group of 
Turks were gathered under the big beech-tree that was really the 
village council chamber. With the fez on their heads, in their white 
smocks and trousers and scarlet sashes, bearded in every shade 
from black to grey, they sat with their feet tucked under them, 
smoking placidly, and with an air of quiet happiness and satisfaction 
about them all. 
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There was not one among them whose sons or daughters had 
not earned good money on the roads that day. The larger a man’s 
family the better his tobacco tasted. 

‘It is good,’ said one. 

‘We shall grow rich,’ grunted another. ‘May this evil War 
go on for ever ! ’ 

‘Let the girls not labour too severely,’ exclaimed a cunning 
old greybeard. . ‘ Then will the work last longer!’ 

A young man laughed wiih the insolence and the greater 
knowledge of youth. 

‘ While the army and the motor-cars are here, the work will 
never cease!’ he prophesied confidently. 

‘Thou art young! Thou seest as if the sun were always 
shining!’ Greybeard squashed him. 

‘ Thou art old, and fearest always the rain ! ’ the youth retorted. 
‘May it rain much! Then shall we wax fat!’ 

‘How so?’ ... 

‘They break the stone small and roll it in with their steam- 
engine and water,’ he explained, his bright dark eyes burning with 
intelligence and excitement. ‘ But the sun will dry their binding 
material into powder again, and the rain—Allah be praised !—will . 
come and wash it away. So will the work always go on—the women 
always be wanted, and the drachmae come to our houses!’ ~ 

Even the pessimistic greybeard smiled at him approvingly. 

-* By Allah! it is well!’ he murmured; and then into the 
midst of the delighted group strode Stanko. 

He greeted them sullenly. 

‘Has thy wife scolded thee?’ some one chaffed him. ‘Is 
she the wasp in the apple of thy contentment on the day when 
thy children have done so well ?’ 

Stanko flung out both his hands in a gesture of despair. 

‘ Hear, all!’ he cried. ‘Never was such a tale! My sons— 
the blessing of Allah be upon them !—they returned to my house 
with three drachmae each, as was the bargain. But Penelope has 
brought shame upon me! ’ 

Dramatically he described how his rebellious daughter had 
returned from the roads wearing a coloured glass necklace, with 
her mouth full of sweetmeats, and with only twenty leptae left of 
her day’s earnings. 

Hands were held up in horror, beards wagged,.and the father 
of Hassan spat ostentatiously upon the ground. 
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‘ Never was there such talk!’ cried Stanko bitterly. ‘ Never 
have my ears listened to such foolishness! ‘ My father!” she 
said, “thou hast not hammered the stones. To the worker the 
reward—is it my fault that Iam a woman? Why, because thou 
art a man, shouldst thou take from me the money that was paid 
to me? Why should Sidi have a watch, and Yakoob a cigarette- 
holder, and I not have a necklace? Always I work harder than 
they.” ‘Thou art a woman!” I said to her. “Aye!” she 
mocked me. “I am a woman as Allah willed! But because I 
was born to bear children why am I less than my brothers ? ” 
‘Thou speakest blasphemy!” I told her. “Sidi and Yakoob are 
men! And Iam thy father!” “Thou art my father,” she answered 
me; “ but is that a reason why thou shouldst make a profit out of 
me? Till to-day, for all the work, that I have done for thee, what 
hast thou paid me but the food of which thou and my brothers 
have first eaten the best? O father, this is my money, and I shall 
spend it each day as seems good to me!” ... Tchk!’ he broke 
off. ‘I have not patience to tell more. But what to do—what 
to do I know not!’ 

For a few moments nobody spoke, and only the gurgling of 
the long pipes broke the stillness of the evening. The setting sun 
was making the mountains a glory of purple and gold; and their 
folds and their ravines stood out with a clearness and a beauty 
denied to them at any other hour than this, the most wonderful 
of the day. 

But the men beneath the tree were blind to everything but 
this terrible news of Popovitch’s daughter. Its danger and its 
significance were apparent to them all. With them words were 
always few. They thought and then they spoke, seeking further 
information or stating conclusions rather than discussing a subject 
as we do. Turks vary like all other nations. But speaking 
generally, the Macedonian Turk is slow to speak and quick to 
act—keen of mind, clean of body, and mercilessly cruel of soul. 

Hassan’s father spoke first. 

‘ My offer is withdrawn,’ said he. 

‘ That was to be expected,’ murmured Stanko. 

‘She has been beaten, my son ?’ inquired his father. 

‘She has been beaten, O my father! ’ 

‘ The necklace should have been taken from her!’ 

‘It is here! ’ said Stanko, producing it from his baggy breeches. 

‘It is broken!’ exclaimed a sharp-eyed youth. 
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‘ Aye—she struggled with me for it!’ 

A low murmur of shocked dismay escaped the assembly. This 
was the most dreadful thing they had heard yet. 

‘ Thou hast a great sorrow, son ! ’ said his father sympathetically. 

‘Her mother weeps, O my father!’ 

‘Well she may!’ said the old: man grimly—for had she not 
brought this unruly creature into the world ? 

‘Perchance to-morrow Penelope may think otherwise?’ sug- 
gested a greybeard hopefully. ‘I have known strange things with 
women—though none so strange as this!’ 

Stanko shook his head. 

‘She swore by Allah that it would always be thus!’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Beat me as often as thou wilt!” she said; “I will 
not work unless the money is mine!” . . . I can do nothing with 
her! She will not change! Oh, would that these unbelievers 
and their motor-cars had never approached my house!’ 

‘Nay!’ said an elder seriously. ‘Say not so! It is thy duty 
to manage thy women! Shame on thee if thou canst not! 
If she speaks with the other women, if they, too, should follow 
her foolishness, what is to become of us all? This thing is 
serious—by Allah, it is calamity in the making !’ 

He had voiced their secret fear, and one and all they glowered 
at Stanko. 

He sighed, understanding only too well. Although he had 
beaten Penelope, she had beaten him—and he knew it. 

‘The priest . . .’ he suggested lamely. ‘ Perhaps he . 

‘Aye! Let him try!’ jeered another. ‘It is well he should 
do something to earn his corn!’ 

All the world over the cloth has to face this sneer! Their priest 
was paidin kind. Thirty okes (about eighty pounds avoirdupois) 
of maize he drew from each family a year if there were children, and 
half that quantity if there were no children. He also kept silkworms. 

One could hardly call it a ‘ fat’ living. 

He was dirty,.ignorant, and obsequious. He would not hear 
of British officers who wished to visit his bare and filthy mosque 
taking off their boots or covering them with the customary slippers. 
One hated him for that—and reduced his tip by half. 

He was sent for, and to him, the only man, except a near 
relation, who. was allowed to gaze at a woman unveiled, the situa- 
tion was explained. 

“I will see her,’ he said loftily. 
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But the interview was not a success. He found Penelope in 
the shed, now empty of silkworms, shut up in disgrace. There 
were marks of tears upon her puddeny face—and the light of 
obstinacy (or fanaticism) in her bright little eyes. 

She no more than the others understood why this thing had 
come upon her. For some reason, in a day she had thrown over 
the traditions of the centuries, and become a champion of Women’s 
Rights. And the curious thing was that her ignorance of her 
cause was only equalled by the strength of the faith that was 
in her. That was what made her attitude so remarkable. Far 
away in Constantinople, among the luxurious, educated ladies of 
the harems, there had been for years a beating of slender hands 
against the gilded bars of their cages, and many bars had already 
gone down. But this was a poor, ignorant, superstitious peasant 
girl, who could only just read and write, but never did either, and 
who knew nothing at all of what was going on in the world beyond 
her village. 

She did not wait for the priest to speak. Instead—oh, sinful 
mutineer !—she spoke first. 

‘Thy coming is useless!’ she cried defiantly. ‘I will not work 
unless what I earn is mine! ’ 

The priest was nonplussed as to how to deal with her. 
There is nothing in the Koran about earning two drachmae a day 
making roads for British-American motor-cars and handing the 
cash over to one’s father ! 

‘Thou wilt be beaten again and again—until thou submittest,’ 
he said sternly. 

Penelope turned her back on him. 


He flushed with rage. 
‘Who will marry thee if thou behavest like this?’ he asked 


sternly. ‘ Thou dost not know—but there was a husband in treaty 
for thee—and now he is looking elsewhere !’ 

‘Let him!’ said Penelope savagely. ‘I want to live for 
myself... I want... oh, go away!’ ; 

‘Thou owest everything to thy father! Thy very life... 
thy food—thy clothes !’ 

‘Am I a grain of corn . . . to be sown and grown and reaped 
for my father’s belly ?’ said Penelope, which was the only way she 
could find of expressing the conflict in her soul. 

‘Daughter, art thou mad?’ gasped the horrified priest, and 
began to hurl the Koran at her for all he was worth. 

She listened mutinously to his stream of texts and objurgations, 
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and realised, without being able to tell him so, that it was all beside 
the point. She didn’t want to go to that sort of Paradise—it didn’t 
seem worth it from the woman’s point of view. Nor, was life on 
earth worth it as at present, arranged. The very dogs had a better 
time than she did, and as for the stone-breaking, if she could have 
the money she would do the work. ; .if the money were taken from 
her, she would not do the werk. "‘Stie had ‘said it. 

‘ If I am beaten too often I shall run away!’ she threatened. 

The priest laughed spitefully. This was a new threat from a 
woman—to run away alone. A mah might run away, or a woman 
might run away with him, but for a Turkish woman in Macedonia 
to run away alone was something unheard of. 

‘Thou wouldst die in the ditch, O foolish one!’ he sneered, 
and in his best priestly style formally washed his hands of her. 

He returned to the anxious gathering under the tree. 

‘I can do nothing with her!’ he reported. 

“Is it for this I pay thee thy tribute?’ cried Stanko indig- 
nantly, anxious to put the blame on somebody else. 

‘She would not listen to me! Thou hast not trained her as 
becomes one of the Faithful!’ retorted the priest shrewishly. 

‘ Peace!’ said Stanko’s father, stifling the impending alterca- 
tion. ‘ My wife shall speak with her concerning this madness! ’ 

With a dignified, unhurrying gait he left them. Patiently 
they sat on for close upon another hour, speaking fitfully, and that 
only after long periods of reflection. The storks, which had a nest 
on every roof, retired to rest. Darkness descended after a brief 
period of twilight. Away in the distance trench mortars boomed 
and French ’75’s manned by Serbians barked intermittently. Star 
shells flamed in the sky, and shell-bursts in the valley rent the still 
night air with thunder-claps that echoed among the hills. . . . Not 
that there was anything doing. This was only the Balkan policy 
of continually annoying the other fellow, especially at night. Only 
one period of the twenty-four was sacred. Excepting when there 
really was a show on, neither Serb nor Bulgar ever disturbed the 
other’s siesta ! 

These evidences of war were regarded by the group beneath the 
beech-tree with unconcern. Even the fireworks left them unmoved. 
Custom had staled their novelty, and their ears had grown used 
to the noise. Gravely they waited on until at last the old man 
came back. 

‘My wife has spoken with her,’ he said solemnly. ‘ But the 
river of Obedience is still dammed by the rock of Obstinacy.’ 
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He paused for a moment to permit them to assimilate that. 
Then: 

‘The Undutiful One has said many things, and the wife of my 
bosom said, even unto me, that much of what she said was true!’ 
he jerked out. 

There was another pause, and then he added gravely : 

‘I have beaten my wife, and she has asked forgiveness. But 
women are sheep. Where one goes all follow!’ 

‘ Blessings on thee, my father, even though thy task has been 
in vain!’ cried the son. 

‘ As the caterpillar among the melons, so will this talk crawl 
among the women!’ exclaimed a voice in the darkness. ‘The 
others will demand the money, even as thy daughter, Stanko 
Popovitch ! ” 

‘Our good fortune will flee from us and our women will shame 
us—unless this girl’s mouth be stopped!’ another voice added 
sharply. 

‘ What to do? What to do?’ wailed Stanko. 

‘What dost thou do to the dog which does not profit by his 
beatings ?’ snapped the oldest of them all. 

There was silence for a moment, and then Stanko’s father took 
him by the arm and led him aside. 

‘Peace! It is well!’ said the priest. ‘They will settle it!’ 

For a few minutes the two men remained engaged in a low, 
earnest conversation apart from the rest, who watched them, 
smoking placidly in silence the while. 

Then Stanko and his father moved off together to the latter’s 
house, from which Stanko issued almost at once alone. 

A quarter of an hour later Penelope, deep in tearful slumber 
on the floor of the silkworm shed in which she had been shut, was 
awakened by the shining of a light in her eyes. 

Sleepily it dawned upon her that her disturber was her father, 
and she sat up with a cry of terror. 

All she could think was that he had come to beat her again. 

But to her amazement he placed a cup of steaming coffee and 
some bread and olives by her side. 

She stared st him stupidly. 

‘ Daughter, it is long since thou hast eaten—eat now!’ he said 
caressingly. 

‘ Art thou not still angry with me ?’ she replied. 

‘Nay! Wrath has fled, and Wisdom has come tome. We have 
talked much concerning thee and thy demands, My father’s wife 
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has spoken for thee—and thou shalt have thy will. All that 
thou earnest to-morrow shall be thine. Henceforth no longer 
shalt thou toil for me, but for thyself alone! Thy father hath 
said it!’ 

He fished something out of his trousers pocket. 

‘Here—take thy necklace,’ he said. ‘It is broken a little, 
but it is thine, as thou toldest me!’ 

Her hands shook as he gave her back her bauble, her equi- 
valent of the purple and white banner, her flag of revolt from 
the tyranny of man. 

‘ Blessings on thy head, O father,’ she cried chokingly, and then, 
with the generosity of one who has triumphed, she suggested a 
compromise. He was her father—to him she would give one-half 
of ali shdfearned. 

Magnificently he waived the offer aside. 

‘Nay, nay!’ he said, more gently than ever. ‘All shall be 
for thee. . . . Eat and drink, that I may go to my rest!’ 

‘It is not meet that thou shouldst serve me!’ protested the 
champion of her sex. ‘Thou shamest me with thy goodness, O 
my father !’ 

He did not answer. But squatting upon his haunches, with 
unwavering eyes he watched her consume the food that he had 
brought her. And then, when the coffee had been drunk to the 
dregs, he rose. 

The girl rose too, to go to her usual sleeping place. 

‘ Thou stayest here!’ he said curtly. 

As the door slammed and the bar dropped noisily into its 
fastenings, Penelope gave a stifled cry. 

She knew. 

At last she understood. 

Man—the tyrant—had triumphed after all—by treachery ! 

Once more the tears streamed down her puddeny face, and the 
broken necklace dropped from her work-scarred hand. 


‘It was an illness,’ said Stanko to the priest when he spoke to 
him concerning her funeral in the morning. ‘Those words she 
spoke yesterday were but the words of her sickness! There 
must have been something wrong with the meat the British 
Johnny gave her, of which she and Fatima ate!’ 

‘Truly the tinned meat of those unbelievers is full of danger,’ 
said the priest gravely. ‘ Fatima has much to be thankful for!’ 

‘She has greater strength than Penelope—or perchance her 
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portion was not also bad,’ said Stanko without the movement of 
an eyelash. 

‘Thy father will mourn with thee!’ said the priest. ‘And 
for the funeral—how much wilt thou give, and how many guests 
wilt thou invite ?’ : 

Each to his own affairs. To him the latter question was far 
more important than the fact that with Penelope’s unfortunate 
illness and death no longer would there be any danger of her revo- 
lutionary ideas spreading among the other women. As a matter 
of fact, that had never troubled him greatly, his stipend being 
unaffected, though he had done his best to help Stanko in his trouble 
when called upon. But the amount of money the sorrowing father 
was prepared to put up for the obsequies and the numbeg of guests 
he intended to invite were matters very dear to his heal. 

The curious custom was for a family to set aside a sum according 
to their wealth and their sorrow for the benefit of the deceased’s 
soul. This sum was shared equally among the guests, and the 
priest only got his share with the rest. The guests were at liberty 
to put their share in their pockets or give it to the poor, as they 
pleased. 

‘ Twenty-five drachmae, and five guests,’ said Stanko. 

The priest averted his eyes. 

‘ Considering all things, would not fifty drachmae (two pounds) 
be more fitting ?’ he suggested. 

‘ Fifty drachmae—for a girl!’ protested the bereaved father. 
‘Thinkest thou I am made of money?’ He glared at him in- 
dignantly. ‘ Have I not suffered enough? With her I have lost 
two buffaloes and seven sheep.’ 

‘ These things are as Allah wills, Stanko Popovitch !’ 

‘Her loss profiteth me nothing!’ he went on, with a rising 
inflection. ‘It is the others who will take money from their 
daughters each day! It was for them——’ 

* Thou couldst not help her illness, Stanko Popovitch. Allah 
is all-merciful and all-wise! Blessed be His Name! .. . Fifty 
drachmae—and not more than three guests for an unmarried girl!’ 

‘So be it!’ sighed Stanko, conquered by the significance in 
the priest’s tone. 

But as he roughly carved the top of a piece of granite from the 
hillsides into something intended to represent a woman’s veil and 
thus proclaim that a Turkish female lay below, he felt that life 
was very hard and expensive to one who had served the community 
so well, - 
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A DEMOBILISED USHER. 


I LovED my M.A. gown. 
Two streams of frivolous ribbon fluttering down 
Set off the ample fold 
Of stuff that surged behind me, as I strolled 
Bespectacled to school, acquiring thus 
Official dignity without a fuss. 


I loved my pedant’s desk. 
And when the War came on, it seemed grotesque 
That it should fall to me— 
Me, whom the bugles of the O.T.C. 
Had never summoned to a peace-time drill— 
To put on khaki and prepare to kill. 


Encamped in mud and slush, 
How often longing to return and ush 

Thrilled me! In winter gloom 
I dreamed, how kindly, of the Common Room, 
Where in the ‘break’ the jaded usher smokes 
And utters little desiccated jokes. 


How fay a little Greek 
Could carry a serene despotic beak ! 

How good to teach, I thought, 
A subject one knows better than the taught, 
Instead of stammering ‘howlers’ on parade 
And blushing at my ignorance displayed ! 


And when, the soldier’s craft 
Partially learned at last, I joined a draft ; 
When, after two days’ grace, 

Spent lavishly in comfort at the base, 
I started on the devil of a hunt 
For my battalion somewhere up in front, 
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Never had school routine, 
Appealing with the force of might-have-been, 
So deeply touched me. Tears, 

The homesick flood, such as in callow years 
The new boy wanly struggles to repress, 
Almost disgraced my début in the mess. 


At last the Line—with shells 

To punctuate our lives (like H. G. Wells) 
With their spasmodic crop 

Of dots . . . or ever imminent full-stop. 

I mused upon the old scholastic groove, 

So dear and safe, and sighed for my Remove. 


One hour of grammar, one 
Of mangled Caesar! and my favourite pun 
Earning the well-timed laugh 
From boyish tact. Or else a care-free ‘ half ’— 
Still in the trenches ringing on my ear 
Boomed that full-throated noise, a House-match cheer. 


Such were my dreams of peace, 
Thus fondly I looked forward to release. 
And when it came, I sped 
By the first train to interview the Head, 
Talked blissful ‘shop’ with colleagues, and was mute 
Before the hauteur of my substitute. 


So here I am. But not 
The old content this academic spot 
Breathes in me now. For once 
I knew them all, the brilliant and the dunce: 
The shirker shirked in vain; nor passed unchecked 
Sloth, nor went unrewarded the elect. 


But now the four years tell. 
The meanest fag has blossomed out a swell. 
Scarce known, I have to face 
Another generation in the place 
Where I had walked and talked as one whose name 
Had earned the appropriate travesty of fame. 


~ 
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Long absence from the scene 

Makes me appear as something fresh and green ; 
On me, forsooth, are aired 

The tricks their predecessors never dared : 

For me, who fondly thought I knew my trade, 

With guileless air the guileful plot is laid. 


Besides, mysterious rust 
Has settled on the knowledge I could trust. 
I cannot ‘ with a cheer 
Greet the unseen ’—my grammar’s out of gear. 
Great Zeus, I’d gladly sacrifice two stars 
To find Greek verbs less hectic things to parse ! 


And worst of all, before 
I get my grip again on classic lore, 
Rumour has noised abroad 
The advent of Inspectors from the Board— 
Lynxes, who, having noted and assessed 
My class-room methods, vanish unimpressed. 


They breed a greener fear 
Than any rampant hawk-eyed Brigadier. 
Would I were on the Rhine 
Making the Hun subservient toe the line, 
Victorious modesty personified, 
But wielding power none question or deride. 


And yet the Close, I own, 
Has merits: and these walls of old cool stone, 
Enlivened with the zest 
Of youth within, invite that perfect rest, 
Calm without dullness, peace that never cloys, 
Ease without sloth—for beaks, if not for boys. 


H. 8. V. Ha 











JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND. 
I. KinesspurGH AND Firora MaAcpDonaLp. 


Jounson’s chief delight was in conversation, and he was ready to 
converse with all sorts and conditions of men and women. Mrs. 
Salusbury, mother of Mrs. Thrale, when converted to have friendly 
feelings towards him, admired him for this quality; he would 
not, she said, have resembled a clergyman of her acquaintance, 
who complained of his parishioners that they could only talk of 
‘runts,’ or young cattle: adding, ‘ Mr. Johnson would learn to talk 
of runts.’ , Mrs. Piozzi also records that one of the points in which 
he stood alone among the men of her acquaintance was, that he 
had seen and remembered persons in most various ranks of life, 
and could tell the strangest tales of their characters and fortunes. 
This feature of his disposition is prominent throughout his ‘ Tour to 
the Hebrides.’ Many are the companies in which his powers and 
delight in conversation, or even in talk,—for though he liked both 
he made the distinction,—are equally visible ;—--with Lairds and 
Ladies at Slaines, Raasay, Dunvegan, and Eglintoune Castle ;— 
with Lords of Session at Monboddo, Auchinleck, and Edinburgh ;— 
with University professors at St. Andrews and Aberdeen; with 
persons of lesser rank or junior years, such as the young laird of 
Coll, and his numerous and charming relatives, male and female ;— 
with the humble, such as Miss MacQueen, daughter of the Culloden 
soldier of Anoch, the maid who wore a linen gown in Glen Morison, 
where such garments were rare, and received from Johnson the 
copy of Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ which he had bought at Inverness 
to be his companion in Highland solitudes. As was natural, in 
each of these societies his conversation took a different colour. 
With the aged he was full of deference, notably towards Susanna, 
the venerable—in Boswell’s word, the ‘ majestick ’—Countess of 
Eglintoune. She had, in the full beauty of womanhood, been the 
patroness of Allan Ramsay, and in 1728 the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ was 
dedicated to her. In 1773, when eighty-four years of age, she 

1 An edition of Cocker had been published in Glasgow shortly before Johnson’s 
visit, and probably copies were for sale in Inverness. Cocker’s Arithmetic, First 
Edition, is 1660. 
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playfully adopted Johnson as her son, called Boswell the ‘ boy,’ 
, commended the school which he had chosen, and hoped for his 
improvement,—a pattern of kindness and wise courtesy. Even 
though in conversation Johnson combated the ideas of old Mr. 
Hector Maclean, the dignified pastor of Coll and Tyree, he was de- 
lighted with his person, respected his tenacity, and, in his published 
work, wrote of him with veneration. With Lords of Session he 
was more combative : remembering their Whig politics and Presby- 
terian religion, and being well aware that while some, Lord Hailes 
and Lord Henderland (then Mr. Murray), were friendly to him, 
others, led by the justly influential Lord Auchinleck, were much 
the reverse, his ‘ defensive pride’ was on guard ;—at Auchinleck 
Place his fiery temper, or ingrained prejudices, got the better of his 
good resolution to keep the peace and show to Scotland the ‘ real 
civility ’ of the Lichfield-bred. With University professors he was 
as a learned man among the learned, desirous to excel, and to hear 
others excelling. With the maid of Glen Morison, or the humbler 
MacCraas, he could only be as an old man is to an attentive or 
astonished child, a teacher, risen and speaking from another world. 
This inborn character, from which the diverse threads of generosity 
and discrimination, geniality and sarcasm, mirth and melancholy, 
gay good-will and at times affection, came forth to be blended in the 
web of reasoned talk, appears in clearest lineaments in his associa- 
tion with persons of the middle rank, not far separated from his 
own. Such were Donald Maclean the younger of Coll, from whom 
he parted with ‘ strong feelings of kindness and gratitude’ ;—also 
Mr. Mackinnon, the Tacksman, or superior tenant, of Corrichatachin, 
in whose house he first met with truly Highland company and 
Hebridean hospitality, and not only received but imparted pleasure, 
as was visible when the guests, persons of no exalted rank, vied with 
each other in drinking healths to ‘Toctor Shonson, honest man.’ * 
More than elsewhere he appears himself throughout two visits, 
the first to Flora Macdonald at Kingsburgh on September 12 
and 13, and the second to Sir Allan MacLean at Inch Kenneth 


1 The writer has often wondered how so considerable a company could have been 
assembled at the remote farmhouse of Corrichatachin. Scalpa is a neighbouring 
island, the Lairds being Macdonalds, ancestors of the late Lord Kingsburgh: It 
was a tradition in Lord Kingsburgh’s family that Johnson spent a night in Scalpa ; 
as Boswell accounts for every night of the tour, this tradition is inaccurate; 
but that Macdonald of Scalpa was one of the guests at Corrichatachin on Sept. 6th, 
and asked Johnson to spend a night at Scalpa before he returned to the south, is 
extremely probable. 
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on October 17, 18, and 19. The delight, which began at 
Corrichatachin on September 6, grew in volume as he passed 
through Raasay and Dunvegan. In these great houses and in their 
proud society a lifelong vision had, amid undreamt-of surprises and 
delights, become an experience, and his intellect and imagination 
wer at once excited and satisfied. Hesaw before him the surviving 
scenes of an ancient state of society which had haunted his faney from 
boyhood. At Raasay, while the bagpipe played, and the Macleods, 
young and old, in-towners and out-towners, were dancing reels, 
‘ This,’ he exclaimed, ‘is what we came to see’ ; and at Dunvegan, 
charmed by his bright hostess and the conversation held underneath 
Rory More’s claymore and bow, ‘Let us,’ he cried, ‘have some 
more of this good.’ He was deeply touched; yet, if we read the 
tale aright, his heart and personal feelings were even more deeply 
touched at Kingsburgh and Inch Kenneth. 

Ten years later, in 1783, he wrote of kis tour: ‘I got an 
acquisition of more ideas by it than by anything that I remember.’ 
May we not divine what these ideas were? Foremost would stand 
the picture of life and manners seen in the noble houses of Raasay 
and Dunvegan, where he had enjoyed ancient hospitality and 
associated with persons distinguished alike in war and peace; 
next would come Iona, with its exalted lesson of the piety, learning, 
and arts of an earlier time, which had ever been present to his 
thoughts ; the mystery and glamour of the Second Sight would 
follow, that strange faculty, which had early fascinated him in 
Martin’s pages, and of which he had so truly written, that perhaps 
it involved no more difficulty than the ordinary process of thought ; 
then may have come antiquarian interests in divers forms, the 
Gaelic language, with the consoling recollection that it had been by 
the persuasion of his own pen that the Holy Scriptures had been 
written and published in that venerable tongue ; then national and 
family legends, true and false, the stone axe-heads and flint arrow- 
heads, which he saw at Raasay and discussed so wisely, the erratic 
boulders, which he saw at Breach-acha and discussed so foolishly, 
and ‘mony mae’; yet we must place close to his affections the 
scenes of which we are about to write, where he met persons, who 
with humble means had never faltered in adherence to high principles, 
and in adversity were marked by cheerfulness and dignity. They 
were human beings like himself, who amid Highland wastes had 
made and kept the prayer which he had himself made in Lichfield, 
on the day when he laid his father in the grave: ‘ Let it be my care 
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that poverty shall not dull the vigour of my faculties, and that 
want shall never force me to an unprincipled life.’ + 


The events about to be discussed happened 146 years ago. 
How do we know about them? For Johnson’s thoughts, words, 
and demeanour throughout the Scottish tour three excellent yet dis- 
- tinct authorities exist, and one bad authority. The good authorities 

are Boswell’s ‘Journal,’ Johnson’s ‘Letters to Mrs. Thrale,’ and 
Johnson’s published ‘Journal’; the bad authority is Tradition. 
The misfortune is that the voice of rumour has almost invariably 
passed in pejorem partem, and that the Scottish public, and most 
writers, neglecting or rejecting the true authorities, have either 
followed a malignant tradition, or been misled by the rhetorical 
exaggerations of Lord Macaulay, who is no authority at all. His 
evidence might well have had original weight, had he preserved and 
recorded any of the traditions of his own family. His grandfather, 
John Macaulay, was Minister at Inverary, and his granduncle, 
Kenneth Macaulay, was Minister at Calder, near Nairn ; both these 
gentlemen showed hospitality and friendly feeling towards Johnson 
during his tour, and are mentioned by him with respect in his 
published work. Though Lord Macaulay inherited the Whig 
opinions of his Presbyterian forbears, he is quite reticent of any 
pride in his Highland and Scandinavian ancestry, which, as a 
‘son of Olaf,’ he may reasonably have possessed. 

Boswell wrote his ‘Journal’ from day to day throughout the 
tour; after August 18 it was frequently read, approved, and 
corrected by Dr. Johnson—‘I wish thy books were twice as big’ 
was his comment at Grissipol in Coll—until October 26, when 
Inverary was reached, and the Hebridean Tour was over. There- 
fore, though only published in 1785, after Johnson’s death, it is 
not only the first authority, but a double authority, and, for 
Johnson’s conversation and general demeanour, rests decisive. 

Johnson’s ‘ Letters to Mrs. Thrale’ form a series which is one 
of our most powerful helps to piece his character into an harmonious 
whole. Without them we should not have known how affectionate 
he was, how fond of his old home at Lichfield, and of his new home 
at Streatham. He had reason for gratitude and affection. Solitary, 
ill in body and distraught in mind, he was, in 1765, carried by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, then young and charming, to their great house 


1 On the death of his father in 1732 he wrote in his diary: ‘ Ne paupertate 
vires animi languescant, nec in flagitia egestas abigat, cavendum.’ 
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at Streatham, and given a special room in ‘the Tower,’ and asked 
to call their mansion his ‘home.’ When absent from. them, he 
hardly allowed a post to pass without writing some affectionate 
trifle, or at times some important news, to Mrs. Thrale. His 
letters describing London during the Gordon Riots of 1780 are 
quoted by most historians. He describes himself the spirit in 
which he writes : 


‘In a man’s letters, you know, Madam, his soul lies naked, his 
letters are only the mirzrour of his breast; whatever passes within 
him is shown undisguised in its natural process; nothing is in- 
verted, nothing distorted ; you see systems in their elements; you 
discover actions in their motives. 

‘ Of this great truth, what evidence have you now before you ? 
Is not my soul laid open in these veracious pages? This is the 
pleasure of corresponding with a friend, where doubt and distrust 
have no place, and everything is saidas it isthought. The original 
idea is laid down in its simple purity, and all the supervenient 
conceptions are spread over it stratum super stratum, as they happen 
to be formed. These are the letters by which souls are united, and 
by which minds naturally in unison move each other as they are 
moved themselves.’ 4 


These, his principles in letter-writing, were never better observed 
than during his Scottish tour. From Friday, August 6, when he 
left London, to November 18, when he was leaving Edinburgh 
on his return, he was ‘ perpetually thinking on’ Mrs. Thrale and 
her household, and writing when he could. In Mull, when he had 
long been without word from his friends, he had ‘ no great patience 
to hear the history of the MacLeans, and would rather hear the 
history of the Thrales.’ Arrived in Glasgow, he at last received 
six letters from his ‘ Honoured Mistress,’ and was in ‘high glee’ ; 
in his last letter he writes: ‘I long to be home.’ 

The letters so written are full of personal charm and of substantial 
interest. They are all truthful, but acquire, after August 31, an 
added veracity : it was on that day that he decided to write and 
publish an account of his journey. The resolution was formed 
when horses and men were halting for the final ascent of Glen 
Morison, and he was on the eve of crossing the western divide of the 
Highland hills, and approaching the ‘ islands of the west,’ the goal 
of his ambition. He has twice picturesquely described the scene : 


‘ About noon we came to a small glen, so they call a valley, 
1 Letters to Mrs. Thrale, vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. 
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which, compared with other places, seemed rich and fertile ; here 
the guides desired us to stop, that the horses might graze, for the 
journey was very laborious, and no more grass could be found. 
We made no difficulty of compliance, and I sate down to take notes 
on a green bank, with a small stream running at my feet, in the 
midst of savage solitude, with mountains before me, and on either 
hand covered with heath.’ + 


After this date undoubtedly his ‘remarks’ were made with 
more fulness and regularity. They were probably short jottings, 
numerous and minute, such as he took during his Welsh tour of 
1774, and his French tour of 1775, interesting diaries, both 
published by the late Mr. Birkbeck Hill. He was alive to the 
importance of taking notes at the time. 


‘I travel,’ he writes, ‘with my mind far too much at home, 
and perhaps miss many things worthy of observation ; or pass them 
with transient notice ; so that the images, for want of that reim- 
pression which discussion and comparison produce, easily fade away ; 
but I keep a book of remarks.’ ? 


Mrs. Thrale ‘used to tell him’ that ‘the letters written in 
his journey were better than the printed book,’ and Lord Macaulay, 
expanding her opinion, rightly describes them as written in more 
simple and natural English than the published ‘Journal,’—a judg- 
ment which he illustrates in his trenchant manner. The criticism is 
true, and yet but a half-truth, for though the letters are remarkable 
for their language, they are more remarkable, more illustrative of 
Johnson’s life and character, for the intimate thoughts and feelings 
which they convey. 

Johnson’s ‘ Journal’ was written with an aim, which was not 
Boswell’s, nor his own in writing to Mrs. Thrale. He wrote to the 
British public, not to an intimate friend; and with the desire of 
instructing the English of the south about a part of Britain of 
which they were as ignorant as of Japan, and also of telling the 
Scots some truths of the comparative progress of Scotland in arts 
and learning. He therefore made selections from his observations 
and reflections, directing his mind to facts which the English public 


1 Letters. to Mrs. Thrale, vol. i., Letter Ixxviii. It was at this point that he 
made the observation, that there was a number of pretty little birds about, but 
that they had no song. As if little birds were wont to sing in the month of 
September ! 

2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 159. 
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‘did not know before,’ such as the general life of the Highlands, 
or to others, such as the Ossian controversy, on which, as a literary 
personage, he could form a judgment, which thinking persons, 
whether Scots or English, would respect. 

Each authority, therefore, has a peculiar value; Boswell for 
conversation and social attitude from day to day; Johnson’s 
published ‘Journal’ for mature opinions and striking facts ; 
the ‘ Letters to Mrs. Thrale’ for thoughts and words, in which, 
as friend to friend, he opens his heart. 


On Sunday, September 12, 1773, the meeting with Flora 
Macdonald, at Kingsburgh, in the north of Skye, took place. 
In his published ‘Journal’ Johnson described it in three 
sentences : 


‘We came to Kingsburgh, a place distinguished by that name, 
because the King lodged here when he landed at Port Re. We 
were entertained with the usual hospitality by Mr. Macdonald and 
his lady Flora Macdonald, a name that will be mentioned in history, 
and if courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned with honour. 
She is a woman of middle stature, soft features, gentle manners, and 
elegant presence.’ 


The words are carefully selected, and express no more than @ 
respectful courtesy: the personality of the writer is veiled. 

His words to Mrs. Thrale, written from Corrichatachin on 
September 30, eighteen days after the events described, give details 
of the visit, and openly reveal the writer’s heart. 


‘ By a short but very tedious journey we came to Kingsburgh,? 
at which King James V. lodged after he landed at Port Re. Here 
I had the honour of saluting the far-famed Miss Flora Macdonald, 
who conducted the Prince, dressed as her maid, through the English 
forces from the island of Lewis; and, when she came to Skie, 
dined with the English officers, and left her maid below. She must 
then have been a very young lady ; she is now not old: of a pleasing 
person, and elegant behaviour. She told me that she thought her- 
self honoured by my visit ; and I am sure that whatever regard she 
bestowed on me was liberally repaid. ‘‘ If thou likest her opinions, 
thou wilt praise her virtue.” She was carried to London, but 


1 Johnson had had a tiring day. In the morning he left Raasay, and in 
Macleod’s eight-oar ‘ carriage* was rowed to Port-Re, where he dined and parted 
from Macleod of Raasay. Towards evening, despite a heavy rain, he and Boswell 
mounted horse, and travelled a wet and weary ten miles over‘ muir and moss’ to 


Kingsburgh. 
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dismissed without a trial, and came down with Malcolm Macleod,! 
against whom sufficient evidence could not be procured. She and 
her husband are poor, and are going to try their fortune in America. 


‘¢ Sic rerum volvitur orbis.” 


At Kingsburgh we were very liberally feasted, and I slept in 
the bed on which the Prince reposed in his distress: the sheets 
which he used were never put to any meaner offices, but were 
wrapped up by the lady of the house, and at last, according to her 
desire, were laid round her in the grave. These are not Whigs.’ 


These words contain more than respectful courtesy or judicial 
pronouncement; they breathe personal feelings, admiration for 
loyalty, and sympathy with unmerited misfortune; they come 
from the heart. 

Save in one incident, Boswell does not strike chords so deep, yet 
such are his picturesque and dramatic powers, that his narrative 
has a unique excellence; it endues the scenes with colour and 
the speakers with life. 


‘I was highly pleased to see Dr. Johnson safely arrived at 
Kingsburgh and received by the hospitable Mr. Macdonald, who with 
a most respectful attention, supported him into the house. 
Kingsburgh was completely the figure of a gallant Highlander— 
exhibiting the graceful mien and manly looks, which our popular 
Scotch song? has justly attributed to that character. He had 


1 Malcolm Macleod was a member of the Raasay family, who had been ‘ out * 
in the °45, and, after Culloden, had rendered signal service to Prince Charles. At 
Raasay, which Johnson had just left, he had been one of his chief entertainers ; and, 
from a previous letter, his name and appearance, as a handsome Highlander of 
sixty-two years of age, was known to Mrs. Thrale. In going to London as a 
prisoner, he had fully expected a capital sentence, but only one witness appeared 
against him, and the law required two. Probably the Government was not 
solicitous to find a second witness; they well knew the debt which they owed to 
the Macleods as a whole, for not having taken up arms for Prince Charles, and 
may have wished to show their gratitude: 

2 Allan Ramsay’s song ‘ The Highland Laddie’; the first stanza is: 

‘The Lowland lads think they are fine, 

But O they’re vain and idly gaudy ! 
How much unlike the gracefu’ mein, 

And manly looks of my Highland Laddie. 
Oh my bonny, bonny Highland Laddie, 
My handsome, charming Highland Laddie ; 
May Heaven still guard, and love reward 
Our Lowland Lass and her Highland Laddie.’ 

Allan Ramsay writes and rhymes‘ mein,’ the Scottish form of the word, which 
Boswell has altered to the modern ‘ mien,’ which is no rhyme to ‘ fine.’ 
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his Tartan plaid thrown about him, a large blue bonnet with a knot 
of black ribband like a cockade, a brown short coat of a:kind of duffil, 
a Tartan waistcoat with gold buttons, and gold buttonholes, a 
bluish philibeg and Tartan hose. He had jet black hair tied behind, 
and was a large, stately man, with a steady, sensible countenance. 

‘ There was a comfortable. parlour with a good fire, and a dram 
wentround. By and by supper was served, at which there appeared 
the lady of the house, the celebrated Flora Macdonald. She is a 
little woman of a genteel appearance, uncommonly mild and well- 
bred. To see Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great champion of the 
English Tories, salute Miss Flora Macdonald in the isle of Sky, was a 
striking sight ; for though somewhat congenial in their notions, it 
was very improbable that they should meet here.’ 


The flowing narrative records how Johnson, fatigued by his . 


long day and rugged ride from Port Re, felt unequal to conversation, 
and retired early, yet not without responding gaily to the sally of 
his hostess that he was a young English ‘ buck’ come to pay his 
respects to her. 


‘ He rested for the night in a neat bed with Tartan curtains, the 
very bed on which Prince Charles bad Jain. In the morning he 
said smiling, “I have had no ambitious thoughts in it,” and at 
breakfast added that “he would have given a good deal rather 
than not have slept in that bed.” Flora allowed that it was a 
privilege, adding, “ You know young bucks are always favourites 
of the ladies.’”’ Then he spoke of Prince Charles being here, and 
asked Mrs. Macdonald ‘‘ Who was with him?. We were told, 
Madam, in England, there was one Miss Flora Macdonald with him.” 
She said “They were very right”; and, perceiving Johnson’s 
curiosity, though he had delicacy enough not to question her, very 
obligingly entertained him with a recital of the particulars which 
she herself knew of that escape, which does so much honour to the 
humanity, fidelity, and generosity of the Highlanders. Dr. Johnson 
listened to her with placid attention, and said “ All this should be 


written down.”’’ 


It would be hard to find a scene and characters more clearly 
displayed, or a narrative that flows with a current so strong and 
gentle. Such qualities in a writer come, and only can come, from 
observation, from judgment, and patient labour : why then is the 
English public so easily persuaded by Lord Macaulay, that Boswell 
wrote an exceptionally good book because he was exceptionally 
foolish, or by Carlyle that his mind was a ‘ welter of terrestrial 
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dross’? Is it from malignity, or from purblind weakness, that 
opinions so intrinsically senseless are believed ? 

On the table of the bedroom, in which Boswell also slept, he 
found in the morning a slip of paper on which Johnson had written 
in peucil the words of Juvenal, 


‘ Quantum cedat virtutibus aurum.’ 


(How much is gold inferior to virtuous deeds!) Johnson had 
written the words as he retired to rest, and they reveal the thought 
predominant in his mind, that Flora Macdonald had in her good 
deeds a possession more precious than the gold which was not hers. 
He was probably contrasting her with Sir Alexander Macdonald 
of Armidale, of whom he said that he loved a new guinea better 
than an old friend. 

Boswell, with less than his usual acumen, says that he could 
not tell what Johnson meant by the quotation, and in his second 
edition added a note, acquiescing in the opinion of a friend, that the 
allusion was to the reward of £30,000 offered by the Ministry of 
George II.,—Henry Pelham, Lord Chesterfield, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and others,—for the apprehension of the Prince, and 
expressing his admiration for the Highlanders, whose virtue rose 
superior to the ‘golden Temptation.’ Johnson’s thoughts did 
not wander so far afield. His letter to Mrs. Thrale proves that 
the reflections wakeful in his mind at Kingsburgh were Flora 
Macdonald’s virtue, and the straitened means which were forcing 
her and her husband into exile. The words of the letter decide 
the meaning of the Latin quotation. 

Johnson was inly touched; he was sixty-four years of age, 
a time of life when the minds of active men are apt to recur with 
fondness to the thoughts and companions of their childhood. 
Their own life-effort is past; achievement has come, and it is 
pleasant to look back and reflect that their activity has been 
similar in spirit to the lives and thoughts of those who were their 
guides into the paths of manhood. The visit to Kingsburgh could 
not fail to recall to Johnson his early years. He was carrying 
out a design which he had entertained since the day when his ageing 
father put Martin Martin’s ‘ Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland ’ into his boyish hands.’ His father’s house, following the 


1 Probably in 1716, when the second edition of Martin’s book was published— 
in London, be it observed, not in Edinburgh, where in 1716 the Highlands were 
little known and little liked, 
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tradition of Lichfield, which had undergone siege for the King 
in the Civil Wars, and the clerical circle, which Michael Johnson 
supplied with books, cherished Jacobite principles. When he 
joined Pembroke College in 1728, the Master was Mr. Panting, 
‘ a fine Jacobite fellow,’ who had preached the University sermon in 
1715, with hardly a mention of the ‘Duke of Brunswick.’ At 
Oxford young Johnson was a ‘ frolicksome fellow,’ and doubtless 
often drank the health of King James III. and of Prince Charles, 
as Oxford undergraduates continued to ¢o until 1755. It seems 
certain, though the fact is not emphasised by Boswell or any other 
writer, that his mind was never more active than during the year 
and a-half which he spent at Oxford, and that the opinions which 
he there formed and imbibed had a paramount influence over his 
character. Now in 1729-30 a Whig, or supporter of the Hanover 
succession, was in Oxford rarely to be found. Some doubtless 
there were, chiefly perhaps at Christ Church, like Johnson’s friend, 
Dr. John Taylor, of Ashbourne ; but Johnson shared the opinions 
of the preponderant majority. In London his first writings were 
against Sir Robert Walpole, and enjoyment of his conversation, 
as late as 1749, when he founded the Ivy Lane Club, ‘ required 
some compliance with his political prejudices.’ Most of the members 
were Whigs, and ‘saw the prudence of avoiding to call the then 
late adventurer in Scotland, or his adherents, by these names, which 
others,’ that is, Johnson, ‘hesitated not to give them, and to bring 
to remembrance what had passed, a few years before, on Tower 
Hill.’ + 

Undoubtedly Johnson at that time ‘ repeated with great energy,’ 
as he continued to do in later years, the verses : 


‘Pitied by gentle minds KizmaRnooxk died ; 
The brave, BALMERINO, were on thy side ; 
RapcuiFFe, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
Beheld his death so decently unmov’d, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d.’? 


1 Sir John Hawkins’ Life of Johnson, p. 250. 

2 Published in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1747; their author is not known. 
Lord Kilmarnock was the eldest son of the Earl of Errol. His son was Johnson’s 
entertainer at Slains Castle in 1773; his handsome form is described in ‘ Red- 
gauntlet.’ Arthur Elphinstone, Lord Balmerino (pronounced Bal-mérino), was a 
quiet country gentleman, firmly convinced of the justice of the cause for which 
he died. Radcliffe was the younger brother of Lord Derwentwater, whom, as a 
boy, he had followed in 17165, 
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What shall, or should, be said of Sir John Hawkins who, in 
1750, found it difficult to listen to such sentiments? This, 
surely, that he was ill fitted to be a sympathetic biographer of 
Johnson. : 

In plain English, Johnson had long indulged in the familiar 
Jacobite toasts, and only gave them up finally in 1762, on receipt 
of his pension, when, owing to the misconduct of Prince Charles 
Edward, the Jacobite cause had become so impossible, that Dr. 
William King himself, long the leader of ‘the Jacobite party in 
England, and Johnson’s personal as well as political friend, had 
already kissed King George’s hand. At Kingsburgh these early 
days returned to Johnson, and with them his admiration for those 
who had drawn the sword, or risked life and lands for their legitimate 
Prince ; theirs had been—his words in 1777—a ‘ noble attempt’ ; 
they had done more than drink ‘ foolish healths.’ 

The quotation from Juvenal suggests another and a tantalising 
thought. When Johnson was happy, and at leisure, his mind 
readily turned to writing Latin verses. Politian was among his 
early loves, George Buchanan and Arthur Johnston among his 
latest. When a schoolboy, he won a guinea—given him by the 
Earl of Berkshire—for his Latin verses; at Oxford he acquired 
fame by translating Pope’s ‘ Messiah,’ and in London his Alcaics to 
‘ Urbanus.’ gained him a name and literary position. The Hebrides, 
the goal of long-cherished hopes, were not likely to be unsung by his 
Latin muse. In fact, when still at Armidale, almost the first day 
after he reached the island, he wrote the ‘ Ode to Sky,’ which was 
foremost in Walter Scott’s thoughts when, in 1813, he set foot 
on the island. Who in truth is likely to forget either the sweet 
and truthful description— 


‘Quam grata defesso virentem, 
Skia, sinum nebulosa pandis! ’ 


(O cloud-capped Skye, how sweet to the wanderer the welcome of 
thy green bay !) ? or the noble piety of the closing stanza : 


‘ Exestuantis pectoris impetum, 
Rex summe, solus tu regis arbiter ; 
Mentisque, te tollente, surgunt, 

Te recidunt moderante fluctus’ ? 


The Latin verses which Johnson wrote during his tour form a 
series which all readers who seek to know his character ought to 
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consider. Further, since this ode has not, to the writer’s knowledge, 
been translated into English, the following rendering is subjoined : 


‘OpE TO SKYE. 


‘Island where tempests sing, outthrown 

Nigh ocean’s rim, with rocks bestrewn, 
Skye, cloud-loved Isle, 

From thy green bay to wanderer lone 
How sweet the smile ! 


‘Is Care from these wide heaths exiled ? 
Is Peace the inmate, regent mild ? 

Do Sorrow’s powers 
Molest not here, nor Passions wild, 

The tranquil hours ? 


‘Man, restless, on yon heath-clad hill 

May roam, on yon dark cavern’s sill 
May raise his pillow ; 

From yon high outlook, stationed still, 
May count each billow. 


‘In vain! alone he cannot stand, 

The Peace he seeks beneath his hand 
Escapes defiant ; 

Though Zeno boast, and all his band, 
In Self reliant. 


‘The tides of thought within the soul 
Own Thy, and only Thy, control, 
Almighty King, 
The surges rise, they cease to roll 
At Thy bidding.’ 

These verses were probably written on September 5, seven days 
before he reached Kingsburgh; the day after, on September 6, 
in all the din and bustle of the small farm-house at Corrichatachin, 
he wrote his Sapphics to Mrs. Thrale, full of tender thoughts, and the 
happiest Latin expressions. The words— 


‘ubi nuda rupes 
Saxeas miscet nebulis ruinas ’— 


give an extraordinarily apt description of the hills of Skye, where 
the rocky heights above, often wreathed in mist, are united with 
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the lower ground by one long slope of broken fragments, or screes. 
Truly, if Johnson was nearly blind, he made wonderful use of his 
scanty eyesight. 
On the 8th, when crossing to Raasay, he recited the ode— 
‘Otium divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus Aegaeo,’— 


and at Raasay repeated to Boswell the ‘Ode to Sky,’ written a few 
days before. It is therefore certain that at Kingsburgh Latin 
verse and Latin verse-writing were in his mind, and the fragment 
from Juvenal proves that Flora Macdonald and Latin verse were 
connected in his mind, facts which suggest a probability, that he 
thought of writing a set of Latin verses addressed to her. It is 
the more probable because at a later period, probably in London, 
he wrote a set of Elegiacs on his visit to Inch Kenneth ; and also 
from the consideration that there was a strong reason against his 
writing such verses. As a pensioner of the House of Hanover, it 
was difficult for him to express all that he felt towards a most devoted 
adherent of the House of Stuart. We have already seen how 
different the words of his published ‘ Journal ’ were from those of his 
private letters. As it was, the King was taken aback by some 
expressions in the ‘ Journal.’ ‘He sent for the book in MS. and 
then, wondering, said ‘‘I protest Johnson seems to be a Papist and 
a Jacobite,”’—so he did not know why he had been made to give him 
® pension.’ ? 

If he had such a design, would that he had executed it! Latin 
in able hands is often a medium through which personal comment 
can be made without either flattery or offence, better than in 
English,? and Johnson’s judgment on Flora Macdonald in Latin 
would have contained memorable expressions. A modern reader 
is apt to consider Johnson’s Latin ‘Poemata’ as mere schoolboy 
exercises, as his own have been. This conception should at once 
be thrown aside, for Johnson wrote Latin verse not as a schoolboy, 
but as a poet. He never wrote more graceful lines than those in 
which he describes in Latin his boyish attempts to swim under 
his father’s guidance ; never lines more serious than those which 
he penned after the publication of the ‘Dictionary’ left him 

1 Horace Walpole, Letters, date Jan. 21, 1775. 

® Much as I agree with this judgment, I cannot help oben. that it was first 
suggested to me by the—alas !—late Dr. W. W. Merry, Rector of Lincoln College, 
who frequently, as Public Orator of the University, had, with inimitable grace 
and justice of language, proved the truth of the opinion. 
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unemployed; never lines more touching than those which he 
composed in the night of June 16, 1783, when struck by the palsy. 
The three sets of Latin verse written on his Highland tour all express 
intimate thoughts. The ‘Ode to Sky,’ from Armidale, unfolds the 
Johnsonian conception, that the restless spirit of man can only be 
happy when the powers, which Heaven has granted, are exercised in 
harmony with the Divine Will. _ He probably wrote it, disappointed 
at his reception by Sir Alexander Macdonald, to prove to himself 
and others that, despite vexations, he had the same spirit in the 
wilds of Skye as in Fleet Street. The second, written to Mrs. 
Thrale from Corrichatachin, only two days after the first, shows his 
deep affection for the Thrale family, an integral part of his thoughts 
from 1766 to 1780, and never more dear to him than throughout 
this tour. It is a happy poem, showing how quickly his thought 
rebounded from depression. In the homely, delightful society of 
the Mackinnons, Sir Alexander is forgotten, natural affections 
glow again, and turn to that household where they had most claim 
to the reciproque. The third set, the Hlegiacs on Inch Kenneth, 
as the time and manner of their composition prove, are also a 
necessary part of his thoughts. They are a complement to the 
‘Ode to Sky,’ in which at the beginning of his tour he had said 
that Peace of Mind could not be obtained by human effort alone. 
At the close of his tour, in the verses on Inch Kenneth, he writes 
that, by the Divine Blessing, Peace of Mind had been obtained in 
the happy social life of that island. Each of the three reveals an 
essential part of his mind : the first, the proud submission of a mind 
naturally rebellious, to the Divine Will ; the second, his affectionate 
heart ; the third, his delight in the ordered society of brave men 
and accomplished women. Latin verses to Flora Macdonald would 
have been in full harmony with those which he did write; with 
his own temperament also, as at all periods of his life he was 
deeply touched by the spirit of noble women; and, as a fourth 
generation of readers delights in his tender Sapphics to Mrs. Thrale, 
a lady of the south, they may be allowed to regret, that he did 
not also pen a more martial strain in honour of Flora Macdonald, 


a lady of the north. 
A. MonTGoMERIE BELL. 





THE ENGLISH HESIOD. 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


‘Five Hundreth Points of Good.Husbandry United to as Many 
of Good Huswifery ’ was the sixth edition in twenty years of a book 
which that fact alone proves to have been a power in its day. It 
was indeed more lasting than that, for it had twenty editions between 
1557, when it began with a modest ‘Hundreth Pointes,’ and 1692, 
when the black-letter quartos ended. Thomas Tusser, the author 
of it, was a gentleman-farmer and had the education of one. He 
began as a singing-boy at Wallingford, went next to St. Paul’s, then 
to Eton, where Nicholas Udall gave him once fifty-three strokes 
‘ for fault but smali, or none at all’ ; presently to Cambridge, where 
Trinity Hall had him at nurse. All that done, he settled as a farmer 
under the Lord Paget in Suffolk ; and there it was that in 1557 he 
published his notable book. Taking the months seriatim, beginning, 
as he should, in September, he runs through the whole round of 
work with an exhaustiveness and accuracy which could hardly be 
bettered to-day. Given a holding of the sort he had, a man might 
do much worse than obey old Tusser from point to point. 

He wrote in verse, a verse which is not often much better than 
those rustic runes which still survive, wherein weather-lore and 
suchlike sometimes prompt and sometimes are prompted by a 
rhyme. The best of these semi-proverbial maxims are recalled by 
the best of Tusser. Take this of the autumn winds as an example : 


‘The West, as a father, all goodness doth bring, 
The East, a forbearer, no manner of thing ; 
The South, as unkind, draweth sickness too near, 
The North, as a friend, maketh all again clear,’ 


But he can be more pointed than that, and no less just—as 
where he is telling the maids how to wash linen : 


‘Go wash well,’ saith Summer, ‘ with sun I shall dry.’ 
‘Go wring well,’ saith Winter, ‘ with wind so shall I.’ 


He is never dull if he is never eloquent ; he is always wise if he 
is seldom witty. Among the Elizabethan poets there will have 
been many of a lowlier quality ; many who could not have reached 
the piety and sweet humour of ‘ My friend if cause doth wrest thee,’ 
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which, with its happy close of ‘ And sit down, Robin, and rest thee,’ 
is the best known of all his rhymes. As a verbal acrobat I don’t 
suppose any of them could approach him. His greatest feat in 
that kind was his ‘ Brief Conclusion’ in twelve lines, every word 
in every line of which began with T. Thus: - 


‘ The thrifty that teacheth the thriving to thrive, 
Teach timely to traverse the thing that thou ’trive ’— 


and so on. If Peter Piper dates so early, Tusser beats it hand- 
somely. 

For the rest, he writes doggerel, and has no other pretensions 
that I can see. All the Elizabethans did, Shakespeare among the 
best of them. And I don’t know that Shakespeare’s doggerel is 
much better than Tusser’s doggerel. Itis something that, swimming 
in such a brave company, he should keep his head above water ; 
and something more that in one other point Tusser can vie with 
the foremost. His knack of christening his personages with ad hoc 
names recalls Shakespeare’s, which, with its Dick the Carter and 
Marian’s nose, was of the same kind and degree. Here is an example, 
where he wishes to instil the value of hedge-mending. If you let 
your fences down, he says: 

‘ At noon, if it bloweth, at night if it shine, 
Out trudgeth Hew Makeshift with hook and with line ; 
While Gillet his blowse is a milking thy cow, 
Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate, or thy plow.’ 

Autolycus sang like that. Now take an allusive couplet 
addressed to the house-mistress, that she by all means see the 
lights out : 


‘ Fear candle in hay-loft, in barn, and in shed, 
Fear Flea-smock and Mend-breech for burning their bed.’ 


Right Shakespearean direction in that : few words and to the mark. 
But Tusser is seldom up to that level, and never on it long. 

We may as well be clear about the kind of farmer Tusser was 
before we go any further. A farmer indeed he happens to have 
been ; but he was also a husbandman. A farmer in his day was a 
man who paid a yearly rent for something, by no means necessarily 
land. .To farm a thing was to pay a rent for it. You could farm 
the tithe, or the King’s taxes; you could farm a landlord’s rent- 
roll, a corporation’s market-dues, the profits of a bridge or of a 
highway. The first farmers of land were the men who took over 
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all the estates of a monastery, paying the holy men a sufficiency, 
and making what they could over and above. In Elizabeth’s time 
the great landlords had taken a leaf out of the monks’ book, and 
the farmer of land was becoming more common. There were yet, 
however, many husbandmen who were not farmers at all: yeoman 
of soccage tenure, and tenants by copy of court-roll. That class 
was probably the most numerous of all, and Tusser, though he 
objected to its common fields and ‘ champion land,’ as he calls it, 
had plenty to tell them. He must, I think, himself have been a 
copyholder in his day, so feelingly does he deal with the detriments 
of a champion-holding. The need, for example, of watching the 
beasts straying at will over the open fields ! 


‘ Where champion wanteth a swineherd for hog, 
There many complaineth of naughty man’s dog. 
Where each his own keeper appoints without care, 
There corn is destroyed ere men be aware.’ 


And again, more bitterly : 


‘Some pester the commons with jades and with geese, 
With hog without ring, and with sheep without fleece ; 
Some lose a day’s labour with seeking their own, 
Some meet with a booty they would not have known. 
Great troubles and losses the champion sees, 

And even in brawling, as wasps among bees : 
As charity that way appeareth but small ; 
So less be their winnings, or nothing at all.’ 


The probabilities are that he was quite right ; but so long as copy- 
hold endured so long lasted the open fields. 

Tusser’s holding, and that of every husbandman in England 
in his time, was self-sufficient. Not only did you eat your own 
mutton, make your own souse, your own beer, cheese, butter, wine, 
cordials, and physic; you built your own house, made your own 
roads, fenced your own lands, contrived your own plows, wains, 
wagons, wheelbarrows, and all manner of tools. But much more 
than that. You grew your own hemp, had your own rope-walk, 
twisted your own twine ; you grew your flax and wove your linen ; 
you tanned and dressed your own leather, cut and spun your own 
wool, made, no doubt, your own clothes. Indeed, you stood four- 
square to fate in Tusser’s time ; and in that particular, as well as 
in another which I must speak of next, you were much nearer to 
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Hesiod’s farmer than to ours. This precept of his upon the uses 
of your woodland recalls Hesiod directly : 


‘ Save elm, ash and crabtree for cart and for plow ; 
Save step for a stile of the crotch of the bough ; 
Save hazel for forks, save sallow for rake ; 

Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail to make.’ 


Hulver is holly. In the same section (April) he has a verse about 
stone-picking which will show his encyclopaedic grip of his matter : 


* Where stones be too many, annoying thy land, 
Make servant come home with a stone in his hand : 
By daily so doing, have plenty ye shall, 

Both handsome for paving and good for a wall.’ 


He bought little or nothing, trafficked very much by barter, 
and had scarcely any need for money. His men and maids lived 
in the house, and if they were paid anything, he does not say so. 
I suppose they were paid something, those of them who were not 
apprentices, bound for a seven years’ term. They stood to his wife 
and himself as children, had their keep, learned their business, 
married each other by and by, and probably set up for themselves 
with a pig and a cock and hen on a pightle of land of the master’s. 
It was a family relationship well into the eighteenth century. 
Horace Walpole used to call his servants his family. With the 
privilege of parenthood went the power of the rod. There’s no 
doubt about that: maid and man had it if it was earned. In his 
dairy instruction Tusser gives us a list of ‘ ten topping guests unsent 
for ’ whose presence in the cheese will cause Cicely to rue it. There 
are: 

‘ Gehazi, Lot’s wife, and Argus his eyes, 
Tom Piper, poor Cobler, and Lazarus’ thighs : 
Rough Esau, with Maudlin, and gentles that scrawl, 
With Bishop that burneth—ye thus know them all.’ 


Gehazi the leper is in cheese when it is white and dry ; Lot’s wife 
when it is too salt; Argus’s eyes are obvious ; 


‘Tom Piper hath hoven and pufféd up cheeks’ ; 


Poor Cobler is there when it is leathery ; Esau betrays himself by 
hairs, Maudlin by weeping ; and as for the ‘ Bishop that burneth,’ 
the explanation is complicated. It seems that Cicely would run 
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after the bishop for his blessing, and leave the milk on the fire to 
burn. For all these ill-timed guests you are to baste Cicely, or ‘ tug 
her a crash,’ or ‘make her.seek creeks’; you ‘call her a slut,’ or 
‘dress her down.’ But you encourage her at the end with this 
quatrain : 
‘If thou, so oft beaten, 

Amendest by this, 

I will no more threaten, 

I promise thee, Cis.’ 


Fizgig, too, which is his lively name for the kitchen knave, gets 
the holly-wand across his quarters when he deserves it ; but Tusser 
seems to feel that discipline may be overdone. It may be waste 
of good stick and good pains, for : 


‘ As rod little mendeth where manners be spilt, 
So naught will be naught, say and do what thou wilt’ ; 


and he is careful to remind you in concluding his chapter of 
Huswifely Admonitions that you had always better smile than 
scold : 


‘Much brawling with servant, what man can abide ? 
Pay home when thou fightest, but love not to chide.’ 


The whole matter of servants is amusing or rueful study nowa- 
days, accordingly as one looks at servants. Their treatment under 
Tusser’s handling brings the husbandman-poet very near to Hesiod, 
in whose time servitude was not called by any othername. Tusser’s 
huswife, warned by the matin cock, called up her maids and men 
at four in the summer, at five in the winter. She packed them off 
to bed at ten or nine at night, according to the season, and, it would 
appear, to bed in the dark. She made her own candles, and feared 
also a fire, which will account for that. There was no early tea 
for Mistress Tusser’s maids, let me tell you: 


‘Some slovens from sleeping no sooner get up 
But hand is in aumbry and nose is in cup.’ 


Nothing of the kind with Mrs. Tusser. On the other hand, hard 
work all round: ‘sluts’ corner’ to be ridded ; sweeping, dusting, 
mop-twirling. 

‘ Let some to peel hemp, or else rushes to twine, 
To spin or to card, or to seething of brine’ ; 
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and as for the men: 


‘ Let some about cattle, some pastures to view, 
Some malt to be grinding against ye do brew.’ 


And so to breakfast. The morning star was the'’signal for it ; and 
a hasty meal was expected of you : 
‘ Call servants to breakfast, by day-star appear, 
A snatch, and to work—fellows tarry not here.’ 


You had porridge and a scrap of meat, and if you laid hands on 
something sweeter, look out for Mrs. Tusser : 


«« What tack in a pudding ?” saith greedy gut-wringer : 
Give such ye wot what, ere a pudding he finger.’ 


And, summarily, of breakfast there is this to be understood, that 
it isa thing of grace, not of custom : 


‘ No breakfast of custom provide for to save, 
But only for such as deserveth to have.’ 


Very near Hesiod indeed ! 
For your dinner at noon you were more hospitably served. First 


_ of all, it was ready for you : 


‘ By noon see your dinner be ready and neat : 
Let meat tarry servant, not servant his meat ’— 


and you were to have enough—plain fare, but enough. 


‘ Give servants no dainties, but give them enow ; 
Too many chaps wagging do beggar the plow’ ; 


but even here you would get according to your deserts. If you 

were lazy at your threshing you would be given ‘a flap and a trap,’ 

whatever those may be. And you were expected to eat the trencher 
bare : 

‘Some gnaweth and leaveth, some crusts and some crumbs : 

Eat such their own leavings, or gnaw their own thumbs.’ 


In the hot weather you had time for sleep allowed you: 


‘From May to mid-August an hour or two 
Let Patch sleep a snatch, howsoever ye do. 
Though sleeping one hour refresheth his song, 
Yet trust not Hob Grouthead for sleeping too long.’ 


- 
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Then came afternoon work, and at last supper. Here the 
mistress might unbend somewhat ; for, as Tusser puts it : 


‘ Whatever God sendeth, be merry withal.’ 
She had still, however, an eye for the servants : 


‘ No servant at table use sauc’ly to talk, 
Lest tongue set at large out of measure do walk ; 
No lurching, no snatching, no striving at all, 
Lest one go without, and another have all.’ 


And then a final word : 


* Declare after supper—take heed thereunto— 
What work in the morning each servant shall do. 


And then—bed ! ; 

There were feast days, of course: Christmas to Epiphany was 
one long feast; then Plow Monday, Shrovetide, Sheep-Shearing, 
Wake-Day, Harvest Home, Seed-Cake—these as the times came 
round. But there was a weekly regale too, which was known as 
Twice-a-Week Roast. On Sundays and Thursdays a hot joint was 
the custom at supper. Tusser is clear about the value and sanction 
at once : 


? 


‘ Thus doing, and keeping such custom and guise, 
They call thee good huswife—they love thee likewise.’ 


Those days are past and done, with much to regret and much 
more to be thankful for. You trained good servants that way— 
but did you make good men and women? Some think so, and I 
among them ; but such training is two-edged, and while I feel sure 
that the girls and lads were the better for the discipline I cannot 
believe that the masters and mistresses were. They nursed 
arrogance ; out of them came the tyrants and gang-drivers of the 
eighteenth century ; Act of Settlement, the Enclosure Acts, Speen- 
hamland, rick-burning, machine-breaking, and the Bloody Assize 
of 1831. Well, now the reckoning has come, and Hodge will have 
Farmer Blackacre at his discretion. 

One or two variations from modern practice may be noted. The 
Elizabethan husbandman grew, I have said, his own flax and hemp ; 
he grew his vines too, and Tusser bids him prune them in February. 
I, who grow mine, call that full early. He does not tell us when 
he gathered his grapes or (what I very much want to know) how 
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he made his wine—whether with pure fermented grape-juice, which 
is the French way, or by adding water and sugar to the must, which 
is our present English fashion. Again, he used sheep’s milk both 
for draught and for butter-making.1 You weaned the lambs at 
Philip and Jacob, he says, if you wanted any milk from the ewe. 
Lastly, he grew saffron, which he pared between the two St. Mary’s 
days. To pare is to strip the soil with a breast-plow. The two 
St. Mary’s days were July 22.and August 15, which would be a pretty 
good time to plant saffron. 

We also, in my country, date our operations by holy days, long 
after the holy men have ceased to. be commemorated. Who knows 
St. Gregory’s Day? It is March 12. Marrowfat peas go’ into the 
drill : 


* Sow runcivals timely, and all that is grey ; 
But sow not the white till St. Gregory’s Day.’ 


I will undertake that half a dozen old hands round about my house 
follow out this rule in its entirety. 


2 In so doing he had better butter than we shall ever have. Those who have 
eaten sheep’s-milk butter in Athens will agree with me. 
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